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AMERICANS are interested in the wheat supply of Europe, 
as they furnish no inconsiderable part thereof,and have a 
direct interest in knowing what is its present extent, whence 
derived, and what are the probabilities of its continuing 
sufficient. They are interested because the extent of that 
supply affects and will continue to affect the returns from the 
land and labor which they may employ in wheat-growing 
even after the not remote time when it shall become neces- 
sary to import no small part of the breadstuffs which our 
people require. 

The productive power of the wheat-fields of Europe has, 
during the past twenty years, increased from 1,176,000,000 
to 1,: 200, 000,000 bushels per annum, or two per cent.; popu- 
lation, in the meantime, having increased nearly twenty per 
cent. In the same period the rye-fields of Europe ‘have 
shrunken more than two per cent.; and more rye than wheat 
being grown it follows that the European supply of home- 
grown breadstuffs is now less than in 1870. 

Such gains as have been made in wheat production in 
Eastern Europe have but little more than equalled the de- 
crease in the area of the wheat-fields of Western Europe, 
and have been more than offset in the diminishing rye-fields ; 
and this disproportionate increase in population, and the pro- 
duction of the bread-grains continuing, will necessitate a 
progressive increase in the quantity imported. Present 
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European requirements may be placed at 1,400,000,000 bush- 
els, and the sources of supply as follows : 


Average European 
ee 

Imports from the 
United States and 


200,000,000 bushels 


Canada .... 70.000.000 - 
Imports from India . 30,000,000 me 
Imports from South 
America, Australian, 
and all other coun- 
BE ete Ok | 30,000,000 .. 1,330,000,000 bushels 
Deficit eee aes 70,000,000 


With an average yield the United States and Canada can 
now spare some 88,000,000 bushels per annum, but of this 
17,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels are annually required by 
the tropical islands, Central America, and Eastern Asia, and 
our own needs augment by more than 8,000,000 bushels 
annually, while the area in wheat is no greater in 1890 than 
in 1880. 

Of the wheat exported from India, averaging 33,000,000 
bushels per annum, ten to twelve per cent. goes to countries 
outside of Europe. 

The output of the wheat fields of the world, in years of 
average yield, is now clearly insufficient to meet current 
requirements, and the growing deficit has heretofore been 
met by drawing upon reserves accumulated during the earlier 
part of the ninth decade and from the exceedingly large crop 
of 1887-8, and the time when the current deficit shall make 
itself apparent in a painful and startling manner depends 
upon the degree to which such reserves have been exhausted. 
There can be no question that with average crops throughout 
the world present supplies are insufficient, and yet prices 
continue below the cost of production, and the agricultural 
populations are in an impoverished condition, from which 
they will emerge as soon as the consumers awaken to the fact 
that the over-abundant supply to which they have so long 
been accustomed has ceased to exist. 

In Continental Europe the increase in wheat production is 
not likely to keep pace with the increase of population, and 
the additions to continental populations will much more than 
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absorb the small increase in the output of Danubian and 
Russian fields. 

To determine the extent of the future supply, we must 
estimate the productive power of such countries as will con- 
tribute thereto and thus arrive, approximately, at the quan- 
tity available at a given time, and for the purpose of this 
discussion the year 1895 is named, and calculations based upon 
the presumed requirements and sources of supply at such time. 

For nearly half a century Chili has been a wheat-export- 
ing country, yet Chilian wheat production increases but 
slowly, the crop of 1889 — about an average one — amount- 
ing to but 12,768,750 bushels, and it would be a liberal 
estimate to say that after supplying neighboring markets Chili 
would, after 1894, be able to send Europe annually 5,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 

The Argentine Republic has been indulging in an era of 
extravagant inflation, one effect of which has been to greatly 
exaggerate the wheat-exporting power of a country contain- 
ing less than 4,000,000 people, and that grew less than 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat during the last crop year. 

With six per cent. of the population of the United 
States the Argentine Republic has six and two tenths per 
cent. as large an area in wheat; two and five tenths per cent. 
as great a railway mileage, such railways having a freight 
equipment equal to one and two tenths per cent. that of the rail- 
ways of the United States, and both population and transpor- 
tation are essential to any great increase in wheat production. 

The process of opening a new country consumes much 
time, and the existing financial disturbance in Argentina 
cannot but retard development; moreover the Italians, form- 
ing a considerable portion of the population, are not so con- 
scituted as to emulate the hardy Anglo-Saxons who have 
developed the productive powers of Australia, Canada, and 
the United States; yet should the annual exports of wheat 
reach an average of 10,000,000 bushels within five years the 
progress will have equalled that of either of the countries 
named. 

Australasian wheat production has not increased materially 
since the middle of the ninth decade, while the exports to 
Europe have shown no increase as the requirements of the 
inter-colonial populations absorb an ever-increasing proportion 
of the product and other neighboring markets are constantly 
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increasing their drafts upon the exportable surplus, leaving but 
a constantly lessening proportion to reach Europe; yet it is 
well to estimate liberally and assume that in 1895, and there- 
after, Australasia will contribute an average of 12,000,000 
bushels per annum to the European supply. 

The opening of the Suez Canal, the construction of Indian 
railways, the change in the relative value of the precious 
metals, and, above all, the increasing poverty of the miserably 
poor Indian cultivator, have wonderfully stimulated the 
exportation of Indian wheat since 1873, when the Indian 
government ceased to impose an export duty. In the fol- 
lowing table ten years of Indian and American exports of 
wheat are contrasted. 


INDIAN EXPORTS AMERICAN EXPORTS 
Fiscal Years Fiscal Years 
ending Wheat Bushels ending Wheat. Sushels 
March 31, June 30 
1881 13,991,000 1881 186,322,000 
1882 37.106,000 1882 121,892,000 
18833 26,559,000 1883 147,811,000 
1884 38,100,000 1884 111,534,000 
1885 20,588,000 1885 132,570,000 
5 Years’ Average 20 O8T.000 . 2 140,026,000 
1886 39,320,000 1886 94,566,000 
1887 $1,588,000 1887 153,805,000 
1888 25,271,000 1888 119,625,000 
1889 32,872,000 1889 88,601,000 
1890 25,770,000 1890 109,450,000 
5 Years’ Average 532.065, 000 F ‘ 11:3,200,000 


The Indian wheat-fields harvested in 1879, covered an 
area of 25,812,407 acres, while those harvested in the spring 
of 1890 included but 24,983,100 acres, showing a shrinkage 
of 3.2 per cent, in eleven years. 

The decrease in Indian wheat acreage is largely due to the 
pressing necessity for the cheaper foods required by an ever- 
increasing population, and a material increase of the area 
employed in growing cotton. During 1889 the cotton-fields 
increased six per cent., largely at the expense of the wheat 
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area, and such changes are likely to continue so long as 
cotton-growing is relatively more profitable. 

Wide currency has been given to exaggerated statements as 
to the unlimited capacity of India to furnish wheat at a very 
low price, but there has, for ages, been little or no expansion 
in Indian wheat-fields, and the fallacious character of the 
statements, as to an increase in the output, has been shown 
by the exportation of the last ten years, the quantity shipped 
in 1882 having been exceeded but twice, and the average 
during the last five years being but 33,000,000 bushels, 
which is not 30 per cent. of American exports. That Indian 
wheat-fields will expand seems highly improbable in view of 
the fact that population is constantly pressing more and 
more upon deficient means of subsistence. On the con- 
trary we may expect, if not a further decrease in the area 
under wheat, at least a diminution in the proportion exported, 
which is now 124 per cent. of the aggregate product for a 
series of years; hence it would be a most liberal estimate 
which would put the shipments of Indian wheat, at the end 
of five years, at the average of the last five, making the 
supply from that source 33,000.000 bushels, of which 
30,000,000 would probably reach Europe, the remainder 
being required by the peoples inhabiting the shores and 
islands of the Indian Ocean. 

From an average crop, Canada is able to spare 2,500,000 
bushels, of which about 2,000,000 reach the United Kingdom 
and Continental Europe, and it is safe to assume that Canada 
will, in 1895, send not more than 5,000,000 bushels to 
Europe as the population of the Dominion is increasing 
about as rapidly as wheat-production. 

An unfounded impression prevails, that in Manitoba and 
the Canadian Northwest, there exists an area of unlimited 
extent, peculiarly adapted to wheat-growing. 

Lying immediately north of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
is a tract extending over some four or five degrees of longi- 
tude, and less than two degrees of latitude, that is adapted to 
the production of this cereal. North of such limits summer 
frosts are a bar to profitable wheat culture, as is aridity west 
until the western slopes of the Cascade Mountains are reached. 
Outside of this district, wheat-growing is such an extra- 
hazardous business that no prudent man will embark in it, 
hence there has not been that increase in the output pre- 
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dicted by enthusiastic Canadians. Speculation has been the 
sole basis of many of the glowing statements put forth in 
relation to the limitless extent and fertility of this district. 

In British Columbia the Pacific Coast is washed by the 
waters of a warm equatorial current, rendering the climate 
mild and equable, and making it possible to extend wheat 
culture far northward. The soil is fertile and this district 
will ultimately add largely to the world’s supply, yet addi- 
tions from this source will be slow as these rich lands are 
mostly covered with an immense forest growth, the removal 
of which will be a task for more than one generation. 

In tracing the expansion of wheat culture in the United 
States during the last twenty-five years, we see what rapid 
strides were made in a part of that period, the halt that 
occurred about the time that Indian wheat became an impor- 
tant factor in the European supply, and the retrograde move- 
ment since obtaining. 

It is easy to follow the westward movement of production 
as well as the change in the acreage of the older districts 
where wheat-fields have, at the North, given place to such 
other products as are required by the increasing urban popu- 
lation, and at the South to cotton-fields to enable us to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for the fluffy staple, such diversions 
from wheat to cotton, since 1884, amounting to 589,000 acres. 

The following table showing (in five-year averages) wheat 
acreage, product, and exportation, from 1865 to 1889 inclu- 
sive, and the percentages of increase and decrease afford a 
clear view of the rapidity of increase in the earlier periods, 
the great reduction in price following enlarged outputs and 
indicates the extent of future production. 


ACREAGE PRODUCTION EXPORTATION, PRICE 





Five 
Year 
Periods 


ri 
each 


ntawe 
rease 
market 
period 


Increase 
Decrease 


Increase 
Percentas 


Peres 
Dec 





year period 
| Pereenta 

Per bushel ay 
erage in local 





1865-69, 16,758,417) . . 199,429,527) . . 25,329,991 —" $1.54 
1870-74; 21,386,709) 27.8+-|| 261,392,320 31.14 53,956,543) 113.04 1.11 
1875-79, 28,988,118) 35.5+ | 362,913,135) 38.8-4 95,405,901 77.44 0.99 


1880-84) 37,738,882) 32.2+ | 463,973,322] 27.8+|] 149,572,656) 56.8+]] 


0.90 


1885-89 36,819,442 2.4 435,417,400} 6.2—! 118,033,301} 21.1— 0.75 
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It is clear that but for the extraordinary increase — prior 
to 1880 —in American production, the people of Europe 
would have long since been on short rations. 

From 1865 to 1869 the production increased 31.1 per 
cent., and the exportation 113 per cent. From 1870 to 1874 
production increased 38.8 per cent., and exportation 77.4. 
In the next quinquennial period production advanced 27.8 
per cent. and exportation 56.8, while in the last half of the 
ninth decade, production shrank 6.2 per cent., and exporta- 
tion 21.1 per cent., although in this period was seen the 
rapid development of the wheat-fields of the Dakotas where 
the additions to the area amounted to 2,890,854 acres. 

The wheat acreage increased in all districts until 1880, 
and from 1880 to ’84 in all districts but that of the Lake 
States where there was a reduction of 12.6 per cent. 

During the five years ending with 1889 the wheat acreage 
of the United States exhibits a shrinkage of 3.4 per cent. 
indicating clearly that the available lands are rapidly being 
exhausted, and that the wheat-fields of the older districts are 
being converted to other uses. 

In this period the wheat acreage of the States bordering on 
the Atlantic, north of the Potomac, shows a loss of 13.1 per 
cent., that of the Lake States 4 per cent., the Missouri 
Valley States — exclusive of the Dakotas — 30.3 per cent., 
and the Southern wheat area a shrinkage of 19.1 per cent., 
with an increment of 14.5 per cent. in the mountain areas, 
65.2 per cent. in the Dakotas, and two tenths of one per cent. 
in the three Pacific States. Or, to express it otherwise, dur- 
ing the last half decade the three western districts show 
gains of 2,962,205 acres, while the four older ones show 
losses aggregating 4,314,231 acres, being a net reduction of 
1,352,026 acres. 

In view of the great additions to the area in the new 
Dakotan district, this is a remarkable showing, and clearly 
indicates the extent to which the wheat-fields of the older 
districts are being employed in growing other and presum- 
ably more profitable crops. 

As the available wheat-lands of the Dakotan region have 
nearly or quite all been occupied, and being, with the 
exception of limited areas in the Indian Territory, the last 
of the prairie lands adapted to wheat culture without irriga- 
tion, it follows that there can be no material additions to the 
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acreage from the development of new lands, while a continu- 
ous and rapid decrease is certain in the older districts while 
prices remain near the present level. 

Between the one hundredth meridian and the Rocky 
Mountains is found an immense plains region. The soil is 
fairly fertile, the climate arid, the elevation great, and profit- 
able culture of the cereals impossible without irrigation, 
while the supply of water is sufficient to irrigate but a 
small fraction of this vast area; hence wheat-growing is not 
likely to expand westward over these parched and thirsty 
soils. 

In the mountain regions, embracing New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, and large parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana, there are many fertile valleys and 
plateaus requiring irrigation. Many of these valleys lie at 
such an altitude that ice forms every week in the year, and 
are therefore unfitted for cultivation. Such as lie low 
enough for cereal growth have mostly been occupied, and are 
employed in growing the various products required by the 
mining and town population to be found in this region, and 
no material increase in the wheat area of this extensive dis- 
trict need be expected. 

The three States and five Territories constituting the cen- 
tral arid district have an area of 553,047,040 acres, some 
portions of which have been occupied and in cultivation 
more than forty years; yet so slow is development, where 
irrigation is necessary, that less than one half of one per cent. 
of the area is, as yet, employed i in growing staple crops, and 
the Public Land Commission estimate that only five per cent. 
is irrigable. Such conditions justify the exclusion of this 
entire region in estimating the sources of an available surplus 
of wheat during this century. 

The climatic and surface conditions obtaining in the moun- 
tain districts extend over the eastern parts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington; but once the lower levels of the 
coast areas are reached a productive wheat region is found, 
where a very considerable part of the exportable surplus is 
grown; yet here there is no longer an expansion in the area, 
doubtless due to low prices and the employment of the land 
in the production of articles which bring a better return. 

This is especially true of California, where two thirds of 
the wheat produced in this district is grown, and where a 
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great extension has taken place in the area devoted to special 
crops, notably fruits of various kinds. 

The soil and climate of the western parts of Oregon and 
Washington are adapted to wheat production, yet the condi- 
tions obtaining are such that the increase in area must be 
slow. That portion of these States lying east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains is of low average fertility, and much land 
that is not too sterile for profitable wheat-growing requires 
irrigation. West of the Cascades the soil is fertile and the 
climate favorable, yet the richest of these lands being covered 
with great forest growths but a slow augmentation of the 
wheat area can be looked for. 

From this review of the American wheat-growing districts 
it is found that in four out of seven there will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to be a material decrease in the area, and this 
appears still more clear when an analysis is had of the 
changes taking place in the acreage employed in growing the 
various staples. For instance,in the distri t composed of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
from 1880 to 1887 the area in wheat decreased 17.4 per 
cent., that in corn 15.9 per cent., while the area under all 
staple crops increased 10.9 per cent., the area in oats 56.9, 
and that in hay 96 per cent., the latter staple at the end of 
this period employing all the land diverted from wheat and 
corn growing, as well as a large part of the new acreage 
brought into cultivation. Like conversions of wheat-fields to 
the production of hay and other crops occurring in all the 
older districts will more than neutralize additions to the area 
in wheat in the newer ones. 

Changes in the area employed in growing different crops 
are doubtless made with the view of securing better returns 
for the labor and capital employed, and to provide the prov- 
ender required by the rapidly increasing number of animals 
kept in the growing towns, and the animals necessary to fur- 
nish the dairy products needed by urban populations whicl 
are increasing very rapidly, while in the older districts the 
rural population has ceased to increase and in very many 
localities shows a decided decrease. 

Similar conditions obtaining in all districts except the 
three western ones, like changes are taking place in the 
employment of land, all tending to restrict the growth of a 
staple for which a market must be sought in distant lands. 
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Such are some of the causes resulting first in a cessation of 
additions to the wheat area, and then in a material decrease, 
and such causes still being in operation must result in 
further reductions, unless a very great advance in the price of 
wheat should render its production more profitable than that 
of the article by which it is being displaced; but we shall pres- 
ently see that when the price of wheat advances materially 
so in equal ratio will the prices of all other farm products ; 
hence it is not probable that land will be diverted from other 
crops to wheat-growing, but rather from wheat to the produc- 
tion of staples required for domestic consumption. 

As will be shown, all the lands in cultivation and all that 
can be brought into cultivation will soon be required to 
supply the food, provender, and materials of manufacture 
consumed at home, and provide for exportation the same 
proportion of cotton as now, and that to meet the requirements 
named necessitates the employment yearly of 3.16 acres, in 
staple crops, for each unit of population. The following table 
embodies a part of the data demonst rating these prope sitions :- 


Annual average 
Acreage Acreage increase of acre- 
“Rea — ae Acre in all Per Cay Ver Cap- | age in all staples 
Year Population Staples ita in ita in (in periods end- 
Staples Wheat. | ing in 1871, 1875, 
1880, 1885, & 1890 
1866 35,470,000 88,000,000 2.48 0,438 ae 
1871 $39,555,000 93,000,000 2.35 0.50 1,000,000 
1875 43,951,000 123,000,000 2.79 0.60 7,500,000 
1880 50,155,783 165,000,000 29 0.76 8,240,000 
1885 56,000,000 197,000,000 2 0.62 6,400,000 
1890 63,000,000 211,000,000 > 0.59 2 800,000 


The preceding table shows the ratio of cultivated acres to 
population, the increase in cultivated acres, and explains 
how it has been possible, notwithstanding the rapid increase 
in population, to export such enormous volumes of bread- 
stuffs, and why the exportation of wheat is shrinking, indicat- 
ing in the clearest manner the early cessation of such exports. 
In 1880 the per capita quota of land in wheat was 0.76 of 
an acre, in 1890 it was but 0.59. The requirements per 


capita for domestic consumption being 0.48 of an acre, 
exportation will necessarily cease when the per capita quota 
shall have been reduced 0.11 of an acre more. 
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Having reduced such quota 0.17 of an acre during the last 
ten years, with an abundance of new wheat lands to be 
brought under cultivation, how long will it require to make 
further reductions of 0.11 of an acre, when there : 
paratively — no new lands to devote to this crop? Moreover, 
the foregoing table enables us to trace to its principal cause 
the world-wide agricultural depression in the fact that, with 
a& maximum per capita requirement of 3.16 acres, the culti- 
vated area, in 1885, was equal to 8.52 acres per capita, the 
result being an enormous surplus of cultivated acres, the prod- 
uct of which has been and is being forced upon the markets 
of the world at starvation prices. Fortunately this surplus 
acreage has been reduced over two fifths, and will, from the 
increase in population and the constantly lessening rate of 
increase in cultivated acres, wholly disappear before 1896. 

When the existing surplus of cultivated acres shall be 
employed in growing such products as will be required by 
the additions which will be made to the population, wheat 
exportation will cease, and no inconsiderable part of the land 
now devoted to the growth of that cereal will be employed 
in producing other staples for domestic consumption. 

Those familiar with the character of the unoccupied public 
domain have foreseen the exhaustion of the arable lands, and 
such results as the preceding table so plainly foreshadows 
have not been wholly unexpected ; yet to the many who enter- 
tain the idea that the new States and Territories are capable 
of a vast agricultural development it will be a revelation to 
learn that in all the wide expanse of the public domain there 
is but a small bit of land, here and there, that can be profita- 
bly brought under cultivation. 

The only considerable area of unoccupied land adapte gh to 
wheat culture is to be found in the Indian Te ‘rritory, and | 
far the better part of this district will long remain in tt 
sion of the red man. So much of this new district as is, 
from time to time, opened to settlement is likely to be largely 
employed in cotton-growing, the cotton plant thriving admira- 
bly in that climate and soil. 

At best the additions to the wheat acreage in this district 
will be slow, and no more than sufficient to make good reduc- 
tions in area taking plac e in any one of the older districts. 

If the population, as is gene rally estimated, is now 63,000,- 


000, and the rate of increase but 2.5 per cent. per annum, 
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the people of the United States will in 1895 number about 
70,000,000 and the requirements for home consumption and 
to meet the foreign demand for cotton necessitating the 
employment of 3.16 acres per capita, the area devoted to 
growing staple crops, without the exportation of a pound of 
food-stuff, will be 221,200,000 acres employed as follows : — 


In growing corn, 1.19 acres per capita=83,300,000 acres 
- i wheat, 0.48 of an acre ,, =33,600,000 — ,, 

» (Oats, 0.39 5 5 » 9» =27,300,000 _,, 
es i hay, es « i = 44,800,000 

» - cotton, Cas «= « “ - —=21,700,000 


% jc rye barley, 
buckwheat, potatoes, 
and tobacco, _) | a ™ 10,500,000 
70,000,000 people (in 1895) will require the ———— 
productof . . . . . . « « + « « 221,200,000 acres 





The area now employed in growing staple crops is some 
211,000,000 acres, hence it follows that during the coming 
four years there must be annual additions averaging not less 
than 2,000,000 acres to meet the requirements named. It 
seems improbable that there will be any greater additions to 
the cultivated acreage when we reflect that the additions 
during the last semi-decade have averaged but 2,800,000 
acres per annum (as against 8,240,000 acres ten years earlier), 
and that the area to be drawn from has, in the meantime, 
diminished 14,000,000 acres, and is still constantly diminish- 
ing, and that the entire area of fairly fertile lands, which 
remain to be brought under cultivation, does not (probably) 
exceed 34,000,000 acres. A liberal estimate would read 
thus : — 


Land now employed in growing staple crops . 211,000,000 acres 

Additions to area in staple crops prior to 1895, 9,000,000 ,, 

Total area which can be devoted to staple crops 
in 1895 . . . «© « © «© «© © « « 220,000,000 acres 








Granting the correctness of the data upon which these com- 
putations are based, there will, in 1895, be some 1,200,000 
acres less of cultivated land than will be required to furnish 
3.16 acres per capita, and it follows that the area in wheat 
must be reduced in order to grow such proportions of the 
other staples as the augmented population will require ; hence 
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we must lower the standard of living, cease to export cotton 
or import a part of our bread-stuffs after 1895. 

If the requirements of the American —including the 
exportation of the same proportion of cotton as now —are 
such as to employ 3.16 acres per capita, it is clear that the 
exportation of wheat cannot continue after 1894, when the 
needs and possible supply of Europe will be approximately as 
follows : — 


European requirements in 1895. . . . 1,450,000,000 bushels. 
Possible home prod- 

uct with average 

yield per acre . 1,205,000,000 bushels 
Possible imports from 

India .. . 80,000,000 
Possible Austr: ilasia . 12,000,000 

ms Argentina . 10,000,000 

‘a Chili . . 5,000,000 

am Canada . 5,000,000 

= all other 

countries . . . . 15,000,000 


1,282,000,000 bushels 
Probable deficit in 1895 . . . . . . . 168,000,000 bushels. 


To this deficit of 168,000,000 bushels of wheat we must 
add a deficit of at least 45,000,000 bushels of rye and as 
the United States will have ceased to supply the people of the 
tropics they will absorb about 20,000,000 bushels of the 
quantity assigned and heretofore going to Europe, so that in 
1895 it is probable that the world will have to face a deficit 
of some 230,000,000 bushels of the two principal bread 
grains, and that thereafter such deficit will augment by more 
than 25,000,000 bushels per annum. 

During the eighth decade the wheat acreage of the world 
increased 22,700,000 acres, of which the United States con- 
tributed 19,000,000 acres, or no less than 83.3 per cent. 
During the ninth decade the increase has been but 5,500,000 
acres, of which the United States contributed not an acre. 

During the eighth decade the bread-eating populations 
increased 10 per cent., and the wheat and rye area increased 
15 per cent. During the ninth decade the increase in acreage 
was but 3 per cent., while the consuming element continued 
to increase at the rate of 10 per cent. 
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From 1890 to 1910 the bread-eating populations of Euro- 
pean blood will increase 90,000,000, requiring annually the 
product of 0.6 of an acre each in rye and wheat, and neces- 
sitating the use of 54,000,000 acres in addition to the area 
now employed in growing such grains, or more than is now 
devoted to that purpose outside of Europe and the United 
States, and the lands of Europe being fully occupied and the 
cultivated lands of the United States being susceptible of an 
increase of but 16 per cent. (or 34,000,000 acres), of which 
not more than 5,000,000 acres can be devoted to rye and 
wheat, and permit the production of the required pro- 
portion of the other staples, the question arises where can be 
found the 49,000,000 acres, and if found how long will it 
take to develop them ? 

In view of the fact that, during the last twenty years, 
although there was in process of development an immense 
American area where 118,000,000 acres were added to the 
cultivated fields, the rye and wheat fields of the world 
increased but 28,000,000 acres — of which the United States 
contributed 1,000,000 acres of rye and 19,000,000 of wheat, 
or 71.4 per cent.—the addition of 54,000,000 acres before 
1910 does not seem probable, and there are no more poverty- 
stricken Indias from which it is possible, by excessive exac- 
tions, to wring additional contributions of breadstuffs. 

Five conditions must concurrently obtain to ensure an 
increase of wheat production on a large scale; 7. e., favorable 
climate, fertile soil, an unemployed area, sufficient popula- 
tion and ample means of transportation. In the absence of 
either increase will be very slow. In all the world but three 
regions — Australasia, Siberia and the La Plata country — 
can meet the first three requirements, and in all the unoceu- 
pied available area is not more than two thirds that existing 
in the United States twenty-five years since, and each lacks 
the needed population and means of internal transport. 

However unexpected such an outcome as is herein out- 
lined may be, it will be but the logical and inevitable result 
of the rapid augmentation of population and the exhaustion of 
the arable lands of the United States and consequent cessation 
of additions to the wheat supply from the opening of new 
farms as well as from the necessity of diverting wheat-fields 
to the production of other staples, and it follows that from 
being a formidable competitor for the sale of breadstuffs the 
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United States will, as soon as the existing surplus of culti 
vated acres shall be required to supply the needs of the 
added population, pass at once and forever into the ranks of 
the bread importers. 

Such change is impending, and cannot be postponed be- 
yond 1895, unless population shall cease to increase, or the 
average standard of living shall be reduced greatly ; and with 
short crops it may occur a year or two earlier, and when this 
inevitable change comes, the era of cheap bread and world- 
wide agricultural depression will end, and the price of wheat 
and all other farm products reach a higher level than that 
known during and immediately after the American Civil 
War; and with the advent of such prices the many millions 
of people employed or supported on the farms of the United 
States,* now buying so little of the products of shop, mill, 
and factory, will have the means of increasing their pur- 
chases many fold, giving business of all kinds an impetus 
not known since the close of such period of high prices, and 
cause an activity in the exchange of products the younger 
half of the business community has little conception of; and 
home markets will then absorb an immense volume of wares, 
giving artisan, professional man, transporter, trader, miner, 
and manufacturer ample and remunerative employment, infus- 
ing new life into commercial, financial, social, literary, and 
artistic circles. Such will be some of the results flowing 
from a great increase in the purchasing power of an im- 
mense agricultural population. 

This may be considered an optimistic view, but it will be 
but the natural sequence of converting a great and impover- 
ished rural population into one having ample means to minis- 
ter to their comfort, and an abundance to spare for the 
gratification of such higher needs and longings as are the 
common heritage of the race. 

It is hardly possible to conceive or measure the changes, 
material and intellectual, which will attend an advance of 
fifty per cent. in the returns from the labor of the farmer, and 
such advance is likely to be a hundred rather than fifty per 
cent. 

Those directly supported by agricultural labor in 1880 


*In a great majority of cases the very meagre revenue of the farmer is 
wholly absorbed in paying interest and and taxes in providing the barest 
necessaries of a most frugal existence. 
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constituted about forty-four per cent. of the population, and 
will hardly fall below thirty-eight per cent., or 24,000,000, 
in 1896, and such a vast proportion of the people cannot 
remain in a state of unthrift without the most serious effects 
upon the condition of those engaged in other pursuits. 

Should the correctness of the conclusions reached as to 
the near cessation of wheat exportation be questioned, veri- 
fication can be found in the fact that ten years since the 
exports of wheat were nearly or quite double what they are 
now, and that the increase in population is such thatit will, 
in 1895, be 20,000,000 greater than in 1880; and at the ascer- 
tained per capita, consumption will absorb about 116,400,000 
bushels more of wheat than in 1880, or 41,000,000 bushels more 
than now, although at the time named the product will, in all 
probability, be much less as other products will rise in value 
as land becomes scarce, and this will impel the farmer to 
employ his fields in growing such staples as are in the most 
urgent demand and promise the best returns. 

Adding five years’ increase to the population, and deduct- 
ing 11.4 per cent. from the 38,000,000 acres now in wheat 
—being land which it will be necessary to divert from 
wheat-growing to the production of other staples required 
for home consumption—the supply and requirements of 
the United States will stand thus in 1895; 


Product of 33,600,000 acres at the ascer- 


tained average of 12.1 bushels . . . . 406,560,000 bushels 
70,000,000 people — requiring 5.82 bushels 
porecapita.. . .. +. +s: . . 407,400,000 
Probable deficit . . . . . . . 840,000 


We must not forget that each year’s addition to the popu- 
lation of the United States necessitates annual additions of 
over 8,000,000 bushels to the domestic wheat supply, and that 
the increase of the bread-eating populations of European blood 
is some 4,500,000 per annum, necessitating yearly additions 
to the supply of the two bread-grains of at least 31,000,000 
bushels while the increase in the product available to meet 
such increasing demands does not —cstimating most gener- 
ously — exceed 6,000,000 bushels per annum made up as 
follows: 
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Possible annual increase in the European 


product =. <«s © «= « = » eee are 
Possible annual increase in the exportable 

surplusof Canada . ..... . 500,000 " 
Possible annual increase in the exportable 

surplus of Australasia ee «© « eee " 
Possible annual increase in the exportable : 

surplus of South America ‘ . 1,500,000 - 
Possible annual increase in the e xportable 

surplus of all other countries . . . 1,500,000 ,, 

Maximum possible increase . . . 6,000,000 i 


While this estimate of the increase in the wheat-exporting 
power of the countries named is liberal in the extreme, we 
must not lose sight of the certainty that as soon as the 
United States cease to export wheat, the peoples of tropical] 
and Asiatic lands, now yearly taking from 16,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bushels of our wheat, will require as great sup- 
plies from other sources, thus, for several years, absorbing 
three times the possible annual increase. Hence for a few 
years after we cease to send Europe of our abundance the 
supply available to meet European requirements will con- 
tinue to diminish. 

All Europe, west of Hungary, has, within a very few years, 
become a purchaser of breadstuffs, and the extent of recent 
changes in this direction were set forth by H. Kaines Jack- 
son in a late issue of ** Dornbusch’’ where he says, “ France 
is now a yearly buyer of 16,000,000 to 24,000,000 bushels 
more of wheat than ten years ago. Other continental buyers : 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, etc., together 
form a great wheat-buying power that scarcely existed ten 
years ago.” 

What country can take the place of the United States asa 
factor in the wheat supply of the world, and where can be 
procured bread for the ever increasing millions, and what will 
be the price of wheat when the United States enters the 
market as a buyer— instead of being the largest seller — 
and competes for a part of an insuflicient supply ? 
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RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. 


BY PROF. EMIL BLUM, PH. D. 

THE growing interest taken in Russian affairs and the 
appreciation recently evinced for Russian literature is very 
marked in the United States. Almost every magazine and 
newspaper contains articles treating of some phase of Russian 
government, life, customs or habits of thought. Transla- 
tions of great Russian works are appearing at short inter- 
vals, while lecturers have found it immensely profitable to 
treat of the real or supposed social and political conditions of 
this great empire. Moreover Russian dinners, suppers, teas, 
and dances are becoming very popular. Many regard all 
this as a passing fad, which will vanish as rapidly as it has 
appeared, but upon a closer examination of facts such con- 
clusions will be found erroneous. ‘The cause of this great 
interest in Russia and her literature is such that it is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. It is the young life of this 
newly awakened nation which fascinates the observer and 
attracts the attention of the outside world; the vast country, 
its enormous population, its natural richness, increase the 
desire of people to know more about its resources. This 
thirst for information, however, cannot easily be satisfied, 
because Russia is a mystery, a sealed book, not only for the 
American but even for her nearest European neighbors, 
partly on account of the ignorance which prevails in regard 
to the true conditions of Russia, partly onaccount of the false 
reports that are circulated about her. Russia is so original 
in her nature, such a mixture of different races, languages, 
habits, privileges, religions, and sects; the population of Rus- 
sia, on account of difference in climate, occupation, and edu- 
cation, offers such different states of culture and civilization 
in her various parts, that one must have lived there for many 
years, must know thoroughly the language of the land, yea, 
even the different dialects, and must have made a study of 
the conditions which prevail in the different parts of the 
country, before he is able to write about it. The native 
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Russian, who possesses all these qualifications and whose 
judgment is unbiased, frequently does not care to write about 
all he knows. Some Russians obliged to live abroad like 
to pose as victims, and paint everything in the darkest 
colors; foreigners write whole libraries about Russia, or 
lecture to large audiences, without possessing the least knowl- 
edge of the country of which they speak. Thus it hap- 
pens that many will judge Russia by the information they 
have received from books, while still others who have lived 
a few weeks in the large cities of Russia and then only in 
certain circles, judge the whole country from the narrow 
standpoint from which they have seen it. 

The daily press of Europe and America add to the con- 
fusion. The correspondents who astonish the world from 
time to time with sensational articles are frequently in- 
spired by intriguing statesmen, or by the crafty speculators 
of the bourse, when motives of no lower order direct their 
pens, such as religious prejudices or the desire to make 
money by sensational stories. Seen through all these glasses 
Russia is judged, or rather misjudged, by the western world ; 
no wonder, therefore, that it is believed to be a barbarous 
country, governed by tyrants, inhabited by a savage popula- 
tion; a mixture of indolence, ignorance, despotism, and 
nihilism, without one of the redeeming features of culture 
or civilization. Russians are indeed surprised when they 
read in foreign newspapers or books descriptions and criti- 
cisms of their country, customs, and literature, and foreigners 
who visit Russia either for business or pleasure are not 
a little astonished when they find everything so different 
from what they had imagined. To contradict all the erro- 
neous statements made about this vast empire would be an 
herculean task, and it would require a library to throw light 
upon the true condition of affairs. I shall limit myself, there- 
fore, to giving a short but objective picture of Russia, leaving 
it to the more interested to seek for details in special 
works. 

The population of Russia, consisting of 120,000,000 
inhabitants, is composed of various races which differ greatly 
in their languages, religious beliefs, and their state of culture. 
In regard to race they are divided into: — 

First. The Aryan family, to which belong all the Slavonic 
races, namely : (a2) Great Russians, 55,000,000. (4) Little 
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Russians, 90.000,000. (c) White Russians, 5,000,000. (ad) 
Poles, 8,000,000. (e) Bulgarians, Chekhs, and Servs. 
(f) Letto-Lithuanians 3,000,000, and Swedes, Germans, 
Roumanians and Armenians.* 

Second. The Ural-Altic family, to which belongs the race 
of the Fins, 3,000,000. 

Third. The Caucasian (non-Aryan races) Georgians, 
2.000.000 and Circassians, 1,000,000. 

Fourth. The Turko-Tatar races, namely: Tatars, Bash- 
kirs, and Kirghizes, together, 5,000,000. 

Fifth. The Semitic race, Jews, 5,000,000. 

Regarding their religious belief, the population of Russia 
belongs to the following churches: 65,000,000 Orthodox 
Russian, 12,000,000 Union Greeks, 11,000,000 Protestants, 
9,000,000 Catholics, 6,000,000 Mohammedans, 5,000,000 
Jews, 1,000,000 Persians, and 11,000,000 dissenting sects, 
or, as they are called, Raskolniki, which are divided into 
Stari-Obriadstvi (followers of the old ritual) Molokani 
(Quakers), Skakuni (Shakers) Stranniki (Wanderers) Bez- 
popovtsi (which have no priests), and Skoptsi (who mutilate 
themselves ). 

That which stimulates most the curiosity of the foreigner 


* This classification will be more easily understood from the following table :— 
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is the government of Russia and the principles upon which 
it rests, because it is so entirely different from that of other 
nations. Yet, to understand this correctly, we must study 
the family and tribal life in Russia, as well as the individual 
in all his physical and mental aspects. 

The whole of European Russia this side of the Ural, in 
cluding the Caucasus, is devoted to agriculture ; so is the greater 
part of Siberia, especially the north of it, as far as the climate 
permits. The south of Siberia and the rest of Asiatic 
Russia is very sparsely populated, and is very sadly in need 
of laborers ; there we find mostly nomadic tribes. In Russia 
proper, every village, or to speak more correctly, every asso- 
ciation of farmers, is a commune. At the time of the 
abolishment of serfdom, the Ukase of the Czar gave to each 
of these communes a certain part of the surrounding territory 
as common property. ‘This land was divided amongst the 
members, each receiving a portion equal to thirteen and one 
half acres, allowing them and their successors the possession 
of it as long as they paid their taxes punctually, which 
amount to about six per cent. of the value. These farmers 
till their land very industriously, but in an old-fashioned 
manner, and are strenuously opposed to any changes and 
especially to the use of machinery or foreign seeds and cattle. 
In winter they use their spare time in some trade or house 
industry, such as the manufactory of woodenware, wicker- 
work, the felling and shipping of trees, while the women 
employ themselves with spinning, weaving, and lace-making 

We find the Russian peasant clever and quick to learn 
languages, faithful and trustworthy, tenacious and brave, 
frugal and cold-blooded. To his disadvantage, however, it 
must be said that he is loquacious, suspicious, inquisitive, pas- 
sionate, and intemperate in the use of alcoholic beverages. 
The peasants, as a class, are bigoted and superstitious ; they 
will pray, cross themselves, call upon the saints, fast, go to 
church, and make pilgrimages to sacred places, and spend a 
larger part of time in these religious practices than is 
for them. 

Politically, the peasant is loyal to the monarch and to his 
nation, which embraces for him all the lands where any of 
the Slavonic languages are spoken. For him the Czar is 
the first, the highest, and the absolute governor of all the 
affairs of the country, not alone because the law makes him 
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such, but because he reverences him as such from the depth 
of his heart, indeed he loves the Czar as the father of the 
people. Political agitations and plottings do not concern 
him. He cares little for a constitution, because he does 
not know what that is, and he feels instinctively that it 
would not ameliorate his condition. Neither does the 
sound of the word liberty inspire him; all the peasant 
wants is a reduction of the taxes and titles which weigh 
heavily upon him since the time serfdom was abolished. 
Real dissatisfaction is only found in districts where thé 
nobility or church own enormous estates, have them worked 
by poorly paid peasants and live in princely style by the 
side of those downtrodden laborers, who create their wealth. 
But such conditions we may find elsewhere. Whosoever 
would talk or plot against the Czar, against the government, 
or against the prevailing social institutions is considered by 
the peasant a traitor, and he will not hesitate to deliver him 
to the proper authorities. 

Mechanical arts specifically Russian in their nature are 
of a recent date. For centuries they were monopolized by 
foreigners. Even of late it was quite the fashion to have 
everything either imported or made by foreigners, but dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and especially since the present 
Czar gave out the order “everything Russian,” the different 
trades have developed in an astonishing manner through- 
out the empire. The Russian mechanic is a clever workman, 
and in some branches, such as tanning, shoemaking, and 
weaving, he is nowhere excelled. 

Machinery was practically unknown in Russia thirty years 
ago; everything not imported was then made by hand. The 
depreciation of the rubel abroad caused the establishment of 
many industries in Russia. They were begun by Germans 
and Englishmen, but continued to great advantage and 
with astonishing results by Russians. In fact, so great has 
been the development in manufacturing industries during 
the past few years that itis not unreasonable to believe that at 
an early day the empire may eclipse even the United States in 
this respect, especially after the railroad system connecting 
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Russia with China, India, and the far distant parts of Siberia 
is completed. 

Commerce in Russia has also taken a new course.  For- 
merly import and export were exclusively in the hands of 
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foreigners. The carrying trade was monopolized by Jews, 
Armenians, and Tatars, also the banking and money-loaning 
business, and only the commerce in eatables and delicacies 
was pursued by Russians. Nowadays the foreigner 1s driven 
out by the Russian, who has made himself master of the situ- 
ation, and only the retail business is left in the hands of the 
Jews. The renewal and enforcement of some old laws, re- 
stricting the liberty of Jews to settle wherever they choose 
in the country, will take even that out of their hands. The 
political tendencies of business men as a class are not the 
sume as those of mechanics and peasants. They are more 
enlightened, strive for better education, greater liberty in the 
press, and enlarged facilities in traffic. Most of them, un- 
less they have frequented higher schools, are conservative, 
religious, contented; and rather opposed to all warlike en- 
deavor of the Pan-Slavists. 

To understand Russian conditions, we must pay careful at- 
tention to one of the most notable classes, namely, the offi- 
cials, which differs greatly from similar classes in other 
European coufitries. It will seem strange to an American 
that the officials in Russia form a special caste apart from 
the rest of the population. Most of them are sons of the 
lower nobility, or of families which have belonged for gen- 
erations to this caste, and they are prepared from early 
childhood for their career. The better elements and higher 
grades in the official world are composed of the sons of the 
first and most noble families; these are highly educated, far 
advanced in their ideas, and strictly honest. Whatis intended 
in the United States by Civil Service Reform is carried out 
in Russia to the utmost extent; although in a style peculiar 
to this empire. The Russian beaurocracy is, however, 
far larger than is necessary for the work to be _ per- 
formed. There are at least four times as many officials 
as are needed, and they are not paid sufficiently to en- 
able them to live decently or suitably to their position. This 
surplus of officials, their miserable salaries, and their system 
of sinecure and protection has become the principal evil of 
Russia. Some on account of their low character, others on 
account of their extreme poverty, corrupt the whole country, 
retard all progress, and are the cause of the arbitrary rule 
which is carried on in place of an otherwise healthy absolu- 
tism. The idea of centralization which is so prevalent in 
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Russia and has such excellent success in many directions, 
becomes in the caste of officials a dangerous excrescence, and 
only the cure of this sore, the reorganization of the official 
world, will enable Russia to regain her health. The officials 
are, without exception, intelligent men of good education, 
most of them graduates of universities ; but some are drunk- 
ards, some desperate paupers. Most of them are, to all ap- 
pearances, very loyal to religion, and to the Czar, and are fiery 
Pan-Slavists. Some, however, are of reactionary spirit, 
while many are secretly liberals, free-thinkers, socialists, 
anarchists, and revolutionists. 

What I say here about officials in general applies to all 
officials of the administration, and to the officers of railroads, 
posts, telegraph, mines, and of all other branches with the 
exception of the juridical department. Judges are praise- 
worthy exceptions from the above rule. They are recruited 
from all classes, favoritism and nepotism play no part in their 
appointment and advancement, but knowledge and real 
merit are the necessary qualifications of the judge. It can 
be emphasized that the Russian judge stands above bribery, is 
incorruptible, and that the whole class deserves the high 
appreciation which it enjoys all over the empire. They 
know of no partisanship, and carry out the laws to the letter. 
The higher officials, too, such as governors, governor-gen- 
erals, and counsellors, chosen exclusively from the higher 
nobility, are honest men who do not administer the law by 
arbitrary will. 

The educated classes, physicians, lawyers, professors, 
engineers, teachers, etc., are well schooled in one of 
the universities or polytechnicums in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, Kiev, Dorpat, Kharkof, and Warsaw.  Al- 
though these enjoy about the same education as the offi- 
cials, they are entirely different from them. The very 
choice of their profession, which is left to them, the con- 
sciousness that they will never be hindered in their future 
movements like officials, infuses the young student with a 
spirit of freedom. The thirst for knowledge, which possesses 
every Russian, and the passion with which he enters upon 
every new thing, raises the level of scientific knowledge 
amongst them. It is still further heightened by the talent 
of the Russian to acquire languages, which makes it very 
easy for him to master German, French, and English be- 
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sides Latin and Greek. This enables him to read the 
best scientific works of other nations in the original, 
and for that reason the higher classes are not only well 
educated in their special lines of study, but also quite 
familiar with the literature and philosophy of other nations, 
especially of the Germans. In regard to politics, students 
or educated men are, as a whole, very liberal, while many 
are warm Pan-Slavists and many others are extreme revolu- 
tionists. 

The army is a principal factor of Russian life, and there- 
fore it must not be left out of calculation when Russian 
conditions are criticised. It formerly consisted of volunteers 
and such as were placed there to punish them for some 
trivial misdemeanor; it was used by the government as a 
counterpoise against the power of the nobility. Commissioned 
officers were often officials with no special military training, 
and to a large degree favorites and foreigners. The wars 
which Russia fought for centuries compelled her to keep a 
large standing army, which had to be continually increased, 
until under the present system of obligatory service every 
man at the age of twenty, who is physic: illy and mentally 
sound, is obliged to serve his time in the army. So it has 
grown to be an army of the people in the truest sense of the 
word, and when the present Czar spoke the famous * Russia 
for the Russians,” all officers of foreign birth were compelled 
either to resign or ask to be naturalized. The importance 
of the army, lies not only in its being an army of the 
people, it is also a factor for the propagation of culture. 
It is not only an excellent school for the physical and mental 
training of the soldier, but at the same time, it makes itself 
exceedingly valuable by bringing together the different 
nations and tribes of the empire, making them familiar with 
each other, and amalgamating them. What the public 
schools in the United States do towards amalgamating the 
various classes of emigrants, the army does for the Russian 
people. ‘ 

Profiting by the example of Germany, and the terrible 
losses which it sustained in the war of 1877, the government 
has materially improved its military system within the last 
decade. The army numbers in peace 1,000,000 soldiers, and 
in war-time that number can be raised to 6,000,000, includ- 
ing the Cossacks. The navy consists of four hundred 
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steamers, of which eighty are iron-clads, in the Baltic, Black, 
and Caspian Seas. The officers are now thoroughly educated 
and capable men, the practice of favoring the nobility hav- 
ing ceased. The general staff is an excellent school for 
military sciences, the artillery is numerous and good, the in- 
fantry organized after the German model, and the cavalry, 
especially the Cossacks, are unexcelled in the world. The 
private learns, during his time of sevice (three to five years ), 
not only reading, writing, and arithmetic, but is also taught 
a trade, which he chooses for himself, and he returns to his 
home physically and mentally improved, in many cases ar 
apostle of civilization to his village. ‘The political inclina- 
tions of the soldier will naturally vary according to the 
descent and education of the individual, or the opinion 
formerly held by him. But, as a whole, the army may 
be regarded as a propagator of liberal and Pan-Slavistic 
ideas. 

The clergy exerts a greater influence upon the masses in 
Russia than perhaps elsewhere. ‘This essay being intended 
only as a picture of peculiar Russian conditions, I cannot go 
into a minute description of the Catholic, Lutheran, or Jew- 
ish clergy; they distinguish themselves, however, from their 
brethren in other countries, merely by being still more fanat- 
ical and orthodox. A small percentage of the Russian 
clergy belongs to the United-Greek Church, and is under the 
supervision of bishops, who are appointed by the Roman 
Pope, but the large majority of the Russian clergy is 
orthodox Greek (Russian Church), governed by the Russian 
Synod. The head of this church is the Czar who appoints 
the bishops. 

The Russian clergy may be divided into the following 
classes: the clergy of the cities and the western provinces, 
and that of the country and of the northeast and south. 
The fermer are mostly taken from the higher classes, well 
educated and quite liberal in their views, most of them 
high!y respectable, honest, and able men, often in reality the 
advisers and benefactors of the people. The latter come 
chiefly from the lower classes. They are frequently only half 
educated, readily adapt themselves to the habits and customs 
of the peasantry, and often sink to their low moral stand- 
ards. Of course there is no rule without exception; there 
are sometimes found amongst them noble men who try to 
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enlighten and improve their parishioners by high living, 
noble preaching, and by establishing schools, but they are 
merely the exception. A large majority live like peasants 
with whom they associate; they are intemperate, avaricious, 
and worthy of little respect. This condition accounts to a 
great extent for the accumulation of large property by the 
Church on the one hand, and the beggarism of monks and 
nuns on the other, and is a fruitful cause of dissatisfaction 
and jealousy. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the 
power of the clergy in Russia is very great even as a political 
factor. The Russians being strongly orthodox, even bigoted, 
are easily led by priests, and the high dignitaries of the 
Church, wishing to preserve their influence and power, 
secretly pull political wires in order to retain the old Mosco- 
vitism. 

A picture of the nobility of Russia is not only important 
for the comprehension of Russian conditions, on account of 
the immense fortunes which they possess, the enormous 
estates they own, the princely style in which they live, 
but on account of the important part which they play in 
politics, in the administration, and in the army. Centuries 
ago, and even as lately as the time of the abolishment of serf- 
dom, the nobility was in Russia a dangerous power, some- 
times seriously interfering with both the power of the Czar 
and the wishes of the people. At the present time, their 
influence has waned, or is of a more indirect nature. The 
genuine nobleman of Russia compares favorably in regard 
to education, thorough knowledge, true refinement, and 
linguistic abilities with the best of the European nobility. 
Not only social duties but private studies occupy the time of 
many of this class, and some of: them have rendered most 
excellent services both to their country and to humanity. 
Many of the noblemen spend their time in amusements, 
in gambling, races, etc., but fortunately they form the 
minority. The country noblemen, 7. e. those who seldom, if 
ever, leave their estates, live a sober and practical life seek- 
ing and finding their pleasure in hunting, in visiting neigh- 
bors, and in arranging amateur amusements. 

In political opinion the nobility may be classed in three 
divisions, which will explain themselves by their very names: 
First, the Liberals, second, the Moscovites, and third the 
Pan-Slavists ; yet no matter which of these parties attracts 
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him most, the nobleman is loyal to the monarchical form of 
government. In morality the average nobleman is certainly 
better than his E uropean cousin, and the head of the nobility, 
the present Czar, is in his fi unily life an irreproachable model 
for his subjects. 

The government of Russia is a very queer mixture of 
Socialism and Autocracy. Its principles are only comprehen- 
sible on the basis of the characteristic of the people, in their 
various classes, and its condition at the present time is 
readily explained if we carefully trace the development or 
evolution of the nation. 

The basis of the government is the “ Russkii Mir” or the 
commonwealth, a local self-government of the peasants of a 
village in whose assemblies women are allowed to vote. The 
head of the mir is a mayor, elected by the peasants, ratified 
by the Czar; he is assisted by a council also elected by 
popular vote, with whom he consults in all matters of im- 
portance. The mir is a kind of village parliament which 
distributes among the members, for certain periods, all the 
land belonging to the commonwealth, settles all questions 
connected with the land, and is responsible for peace and 
order, and in a body obliged to pay the taxes. ‘To settle 
petty quarrels a justice of the peace is elected, and the 
commune as a body is entrusted with the enormous power of 
ridding itself of any member who refuses to work, to live 
decently, or to obey the laws, by proposing his banishment 
to Siberia. 

The « Wolost” is a combination of several mirs, forming 
an administrative body with limited judicial power. The 
affairs of cities are administrated by the *Douma” in a 
similar way as are the cities of Western Europe by their 
councils, but more on a communal basis. The householders 
elect the douma, consisting of a city council and a mayor, 
who has to be ratified by the Czar. Many cities suffer yet 
from old systems of administrations, primitive institutions, and 
from bribery, but there are many who have employed modern 
methods during the last ten years, and have established pub- 
lic conveniences such as water-works, gas, electric light, street 
and car lines, which are operated as city institutions. 

Several wolosts are combined as “Circuit”’ under one 
administration, their numbers varying according to the popu- 
lation and condition of the wolosts. The y stand under the 
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State administration and are designed to facilitate trans- 
actions between the different circuits and with the doumas. 

Several circuits, their numbers varying in the different 
parts of Russia according to circumstances, form a “ Go- 
bernje’’ and stand under the administration of a governor 
appointed by the Czar. This position is a mark of high 
confidence of the crown, and is invested with great admin- 
istrative, political, and personal power. The governors are 
chosen from the most trustworthy ministerial counsellors, 
generally members of the highest nobility, and possessing 
large private fortunes. Formerly many of the governors 
received their commissions by favoritism, but during the last 
score of years, only very able, energetic, and active men have 
been appointed, and they, as a rule, endeavor most faithfully 
to restore order and improve the conditions of their terri- 
tories. Each of these gobernjes has a gobernial senate, the 
members of which are elected by the wolosts, doumas, and 
nobility. This body is presided over by a “marshal,” and 
has the right to propose to the General Congress such laws 
as they think will benefit their conditions. 

To facilitate the enormous work of the central govern- 
ment of Russia, and to fit the administration to serve better 
the different interests of the country, the eighty gobernjes 
are divided into fifteen “ Divisions,” each under the adminis- 
tration of a governor-general. This post, established by the 
late Czar, Alexander II., combines the power of a governor 
with that of a military commander, and is, in fact, that of a 
king with a large kingdom. Only very popular generals of 
undoubted trustworthiness and weil fitted in every direction 
for their high position are appointed. 

The central government of Giant Russia consists of the 
ministers, the Ministerial Council, the Congress, and the 
Senate, and connects with the Czar by his Privy Council. 
The Congress is a consulting body, the Senate an executive 
one. The ministers appointed by the Czar, eleven in all, 
have each his own department, as have the secretaries of 
the United States. All bills which are proposed by a 
gobernje senate or by a minister, have to pass from the 
minister into whose department they belong, to the Minis- 
terial Council, where they are considered by all the members. 
From this Council they are transferred to the Congress which 
discusses them, amends them, and sends them with the record 
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of their vote, through the Privy Council to the Czar to be 
sanctioned by him. If confirmed by the Czar, they are sent by 
the Privy Council to the Senate with a “ Ukase”’ (imperial 
order) to give them the legal sanction of power. The Senate 
books them as new laws, and details orders to the ministers 
how to carry them out. 

The Senate is also in reality the Supreme Court of the 
Czardom. It has the right to call any subject, even the 
highest official, before its forum and pass judgment upon him, 
against which decision there is no appeal except the mercy of 
the Czar. The Senate passes also the last and final decision 
in civil and criminal lawsuits, and every citizen has the right 
to appeal to the Senate from the decisions of the heads of all 
other courts or governmental offices. Besides that, the Senate 
supervises the whole administration and may send either by 
order of the Czar or on its own account, one or more of the 
senators to any of the provinces to revise their administra- 
tion and to examine into the needs of the people. They 
have the power to dismiss, to arrest and deliver to the courts 
any official whom they may find guilty of offence. Only 
men of the very highest integrity are appointed senators by 
the Czar, and they are a real blessing to the country. Of 
course they cannot change and improve everything, and 
Russia needs generations of education and evolution before all 
evils can be eradicated and room for the growth of better 
institutions is made. 

The office of a faithful minister is onerous everywhere, 
but especially at the present time in Russia. The last 
decade has witnessed great improvements in the administra- 
tion of justice throughout the empire. Progress is noticeable 
everywhere. An interesting and curious custom of Russia 
which finds no counterpart elsewhere in Europe, is the pub- 
lic reception given one day in every week by the ministers 
wud governors, at which the humblest citizen has a right to 
approach the official and lay before him any wrong he feels 
has been perpetrated, and the offence complained of will be 
punctually investigated and acted upon. 

The Privy Council of the Czar is created for the purpose 
of connecting him with the various departments of the ad- 
ministration. Formerly it contained the famous * Third 
Division ” or secret police of Russia, which stands how by 
the name of “Police Department” under the Minister of 
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the Interior. Having been once an enormous system of 
espionage, it is at the present merely the central office for 
the police work of the whole country, supervising all the 
measures for safety, and carrying out existing laws. 

A few remarks in this place will enlighten the reader upon 
the juridical system of Russia. Every wolost has a justice 
of the peace, and so have the cities a large number of them. 
Minor lawsuits are brought before the single judge, but an 
appeal can be taken to the higher courts, which are composed 
of three or five judges. Crimes come under the jurisdiction 
of a jury, and political crimes under that of the court- 
martial. The law system is a mixture of the Code Napoleon, 
the Roman laws and the Austrian laws, inaugurated by 
Empress Marie Theresa. The defendant obtains under all 
circumstances a hearing of which a protocol is made, which 
he is obliged to sign; he is given an attorney, whom he may 
choose, and the decision is given in writing. The penalties 
are very hard and severe, especially for theft, murder, and for 
plotting to overthrow the government. They are hard work 
in the mines of Siberia for a number of years, even for a 
lifetime. The offence of belonging to secret organizations 
or even to be suspected, is punished with banishment to 
certain places in Siberia for a number of years or fora life- 
time. 

This sketch of Russia is necessarily incomplete. It was 
intended only for the purpose of rectifying many erroneous 
views entertained by Americans about Russia, and to give 
the readers of THE ARENA a true picture of the real conditions 
of this vast empire. But the reader would certainly feel 
disappointed if the most interesting topic would be left 
untouched by me; namely, “ Nihilism.” A thorough ex- 
planation of Nihilism, how it originated and developed, what 
it was and what it is now, would require a large volume. I 


shall merely give a few cardinal points relating to this 
important topic. 

At the outset it is necessary to distinguish between real 
Nihilism and the excrescence which is often called by that 
name. Nihilism is as old as humanity, but has had in its 
various forms different names. 

The embryo of its present state was created towards the 
end of the last century, and the first one to bring it before 
the public, and to give it its present name was the poet 
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Turgénief, in his “Fathers and Sons.” In_ Bazaroff 
he gives us a masterly and powerfully painted picture of a 
Nihilist. Bazaroff is a young physician, the son of poor, 
simple, uneducated parents, who acquired by earnest study 
a state of knowledge which convinced him that everything 
was going wrong. In his opinion nothing was true and 
just, nothing had the right of existence, save what was based 
upon the laws of nature. The negation, the * Nihil,” is the 
characteristic of his thoughts and feelings. 

What had slumbered, known or unknown, in the breasts 
of thousands, Turgénief had frankly spoken out, and like 
an echo it reverberated through all Russia: * I am a Nihilist, 
aap lt Thousands and thousands talked, wrote, and spoke 

“ We do not believe in the present state of society ; we 
‘le not believe in its social and religious principles, we 
do not believe in its administrative, educational, juridical, 
matrimonial, and social institutions; we consider all of them 
wrong, because they are not based on the laws of nature, and 
therefore they ought to be changed. We do not know how 
everything is to be ch: unged, and what form the new order of 
things will assume, but that is not necessary for the initial 
move; the first step must be to remove all that is wrong, 
and sound conditions will develop by themselves. Let us 
go, they said, and declare our doctrines and principles wher- 
ever we have a chance; let us preach them from the pulpit, 
write of them in books and papers, speak them from plat- 
forms, address them to people in drawing-rooms, on the 
streets, and in places of amusement; let us inform our friends 
and make them inform theirs, till the new ideas permeate 
the masses; let us educate our children so that they will 
be able to educate future generations ; let us proclaim every- 
where that what is, is ‘Nihil’ and must be changed for 
the better.” 

With prodigious rapidity the new propaganda grew and 
at the present time there are certainly five millions of 
Russians, embracing all classes and ages of the population, 
who call themselves with pride Nihilists in the true sense 
of the word. But what became, or rather, what was made of 
this wonderful movement? Some extravagant men, some un- 
ripe youngsters, some characters of doubtful integrity, the 
scum of society, which can be found everywhere, and are 
always ready for sensation, overthrow of order, and even for 
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bloodshed, took possession of the new ideas and worked them 
out to their individual liking. A few clever and ambitious 
conspirators secretly organized these elements and opened 
war against the government and the people. They were 
possessed by the terrible idea that they ought to destroy 
everything at once, and that all means were justifiable, even 
murder, robbery, and arson. They did not care if thousands 
of innocent people should lose their lives, millions their 
property; on the contrary, they thought and argued that this 
would make them desperate, after which they would, in all 
probability, make common cause with them. 

These brutes — because they do not deserve the name of 
men — called themselves Nihilists, too, and brought into dis- 
repute a movement which aimed at the highest human civili- 
zation. Although their number was but a few hundred, they 
committed during a short period so many terrible crimes that 
they terrorized a great part of Russia. The government 
grappled with the movement, suppressed it with energy, sen- 
tenced the murderers to death, sent hundreds of offenders to 
the mines of Siberia, and banished some who were merely 
suspected. At the present time a few of this class of 
Nihilists are living outside of Russia, and in the country 
nothing is heard of the movement. Some sensational news- 
papers only keep the movement yet alive by falsified reports, 
and many who never belonged to this secret organization 
like to pose as victims of the Nihilistic ideas. 

This abuse of Nihilism is not surprising. 

The same motives which caused the crimes in Russia gave 
the pistol into the hands of the assassin of President Garfield 
and the would-be murderer of Emperor William. 

I have offered, as best I could, a description of Russia and 
Russian conditions obtained from personal experience. I 
leave it to the reader to form his own judgment of Russia 
OF TO-DAY. 











IS SPIRITUALISM WORTH WHILE? 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

THE late Robert Dale Owen used to say that there were 
upwards of seven million spiritualists in this country, and 
that their number was increasing. There is, on the other 
hand, no perceptible increase of what is termed in religious 
language, “Spiritual life” among us. The seven million 
or more of spiritualists must, I suppose, believe in a condi- 
tion of post-mortem consciousness, or, as they would phrase 
it, in immortality; but the energy and usefulness of their 
mortal lives does not seem noticeably augmented by this 
persuasion. 

It appears odd, at a first glance, that there should be any 
dispute as to the reality or unreality of spiritualistic phenom- 
ena. These phenomena, under various guises, have been 
before the public for at least five thousand years; yet opin- 
ion concerning them is still, as it always was, not divided 
only, but violently and passionately divided. There must be 
honest and intelligent men on both sides of the question. 
Yet any argument between them always ends in their giving 
one another the lie — more or less courteously and emphat- 
ically, according to circumstances. Is there, then, no com- 
mon ground upon which they can meet and discuss matters 
comfortably and reasonably ? 

The topic is not devoid of interest. Were I convinced 
that I could, at will, converse with the spirits of the great 
departed, no doubt I should be eager to do so. Persons in 
whose veracity and good sense, in other relations, I have 
confidence, tell me that the thing is possible: other persons, 
just as trustworthy, declare it te be absurdly impossible. 
I may say that the senses of my spiritualistic friends deceive 
them. But is not ‘leception the characteristic of sense? If, 
having on grounds of absi:act reason, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the manifestation to some of the spirits of the dead 
is impossible, I should then see or otherwise sensibly perceive 
a ‘ ghost,” it would be philosophically inexcusable in me to 
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allow such testimony of sense to upset my a priort convic- 
tion. The situation is unchanged by my participation in it. 
I doubted the report of my friends’ senses a moment ago; 
now I must doubt that of my own: their category is the 
same. 

But is spiritualism impossible a priori? The raison d’étre 
of spiritualism stands on the claim that it is a revelation 
to or in sense of spiritual things. Hitherto our belief ina 
world to come has been based on an alleged Divine Revela- 
tion, appealing to an intuitive or supersensuous apprehension 

Divine Truth. But now, instead of merely feeling that 
there must or ought to be a spiritual world, that world itself 
knocks audibly on our doors (or tables), transferring its field 
of attack from the sphere of philosophical trust to that of 
concrete fact. We are no longer free to believe or not as 
the spirit moves us; for the spirit now moves us by moving 
our furniture and smashing our crockery. Do these tran- 
sactions (assuming their genuineness) afford spiritualists a 
just ground for argument? 

Of course, the opportunities for fraud, and the practice 
thereof, are abundant. It is so easy for bogus “ mediums ” 
to make money, that it is no wonder there are so many of 
them. But their exposure need not be decisive as to the 
validity of spiritualistic claims. Imposture might almost be 
regarded as an implication of something genuine to be imi- 
tated. All spiritualists are certainly not sharpers. Investi- 
gation should reject the muddy residue, but apply itself 
soberly to the devout and sincere aspects of the point at 
Issue. 

An attempt has been made, of late years, to pick the 
dead-lock between the credulous and the sceptical, by a gen- 
erous exploitation of the phenomena of hypnotism. This 
amounts, in substance, to giving a subjective explanation 
of one class of spiritualistic manifestations, and ascribing the 
remainder to some unexplained dynamic electric effects, pro- 
duced by an act of will. But such a solution is at best not 
final. ‘There is something behind it, as there is something 
behind life itself; and until that something be reached, there 
is room for disagreement. 

sut inquiries as to the ultimate constitution of matter and 
of mind, and the relation between them, however interesting 
and pertinent they may be, would carry us too far to admit of 
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their present consideration. Let us, therefore,- abandoning 
in so far our critical and defensive attitude, concede to the 
spiritualists their entire claim. Let us admit that the souls 
of our departed friends, or their disembodied kindred, can 
and do communicate with us, whether for their own advan- 
tage, or ours, or that of both parties: and let us agree to the co- 
rollary that there is such a thing as—uot. perhaps immoftality 
exactly—but, at all events, indefinite post-mortem conscious 
existence. If, having made these concessions, we find the 
consequences worthy our attention, we can thus examine 
into the rationale of the phenomena at our leisure; whereas, 
if we find these consequences lead to nothing desirable, we 
shall be absolved from troubling ourselves further about the 
matter. 

In what respects, then, if any, is the new revelation to 
some, superior to the old revelation addressed to the interior 
or supersensuous man? It seems evident, to begin with, that 
open communication between man embodied and man disem- 
bodied is not (for whatever reason) a normal or general state 
of things. It is induced, or forced, by certain processes and 
ceremonies, and its accomplishment depends in some measure 


upon personal conditions and circumstances. It is, in short, 


a breaking-down on our part of a wall of separation erected 
between the material and the spiritual worlds. This break- 
ing-down may or may nor be justifiable, but, if it be justi- 
fiable, the burden of proving it to be so lies with the 
breakers. . Now man, by one hypothesis, is a spirit embodied ; 
that is, he is in communication, through bodily senses, with 
the material world. Spiritualism, by putting him also in 
communication (and in sensible communication, be it 
observed) with the spiritual world, seems prima facie to 
introduce an element of confusion into his life. No doubt, 
man, even while embodied, has a spiritual life, and may, for 
all anybody knows to the contrary, be in constant communi- 
cation with spirits on the spiritual plane. But such com- 
munication would be unconscious — that is, its results would 
appear to him as the legitimate and free evolution of his own 
thoughts and feelings, and therefore at the free disposal of 
his own will and judgment. Its approach would be from 
within, not from without. To approach from within seems 
quite in order for a being of an interior sphere (as a spirit 
certainly must be). But in that case, to approach from with- 
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out must be’ contrary to order; and we are driven to ask why 
such approach should be invited ? 

The only answer seems to be, that interior approach — the 
method of the old revelation — has been proven inadequate : 
man, being left free to believe or not, has chosen the latter 
alternative. The new revelation, on the other hand, being 
made to sense, compels belief. It addresses the man who 
refuses to credit anything not vouched for by sight, sound, 
and touch. It shows him a visible, audible, and, perhaps, 
tangible spirit, and he must either believe, or, in disbelieving, 
abandon the very stronghold itself of his scepticism. In 
short, he is in a hole. 

3ut this hole has a bottom to it. Setting aside the obvious 
truth that, according to the spiritualist’s own showing, all 
mankind and the material universe are but a revelation to 
some of spiritual existence,—the only essential difference 
between this and the technically spiritualistic revelation 
being that, whereas the former is normal, the latter is abnor- 
mal,— setting this aside, it remains to inquire what is the 
value of a compulsory faith? If there be any one thing 
more indispensable than another to the dignity and integrity 
of manhood, is it not man’s liberty to decide what he shall 
believe? Whatever compromises this liberty, then, in so far 
destroys the human quality of the subject. Moreover, the 
manifestations of spiritualism, being addressed to sense, do 
not attain the region of what may properly be termed belief, 
at all. Material phenomena can never be objects of faith ; 
we do not believe in a stick or a stone: we are only sensible 
of it. What is given in sense has nothing left for belief, or 
even for thought: sense supersedes thought. Any attempt 
to exalt sense to a supremacy over reason and intuition, turns 
everything upside down. Facts (as distinguished from 
truths) are the manifestations of matter, and, in so far as 
a thing is verifiable by sense, it is verifiable by nothing 
else. The new revelation, therefore, leaves the rational 
mind exactly where it found it. The nature of the 
spirits of spiritualism is “subdued to what it works in, like 
the dyer’s hand.” By addressing us through our own char- 
acteristic medium of matter, they abjure whatever essentially 
spiritual quality might belong to them, and neither do nor 
can tell us or show us anything that we did not know before. 
We can tip our own tables, ring our own bells, produce our 
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own flowers, and talk our own sentiment and clap-trap as 
well as or better than they can. What they tell us bears no 
authority of truth, for it is spoken outwardly to our ears, not 
inwardly to our understanding; and the mere accident of a 
man’s being without his body does not warrant the veracity 
of his statements. 

I fail, therefore, to find any justification for Spiritualism, 
even accepting it at its own valuation. Why should I per- 
mit the lofty region of my beliefs to be invaded by coarse 
creatures like myself? Why should I seek to transform a 
living truth into a palpable or dead fact? And whatis an 
assurance of post-mortem consciousness in comparison with 
the idea of immortality? If immortality be nothing more 
than continued existence beyond the grave, no sane person 
will covet it. But if it consist primarily in a recogni- 
tion of the truth that human nature, being finite on the per- 
sonal side, and infinite on the creative side or impersonally, 
can be fitly and finally expressed only in some personality 
that affords a good accommodation to both sides :—if this 
truth be recognized and its bearings upon the past and 
future destinies of the human race understood :—then we 
shall begin to comprehend what immortality really is, 
Apart from this recognition, a future existence, though pro- 
longed beyond the reach of thought, would have no more 
value than a drunkard’s nap. There is no indication that the 
disembodied tramps who come shivering back to earth to 
try to warm themselves in the borrowed rags of mortality of us 
who still abide here, and to pander to our vanity and self- 
ishness, have any proper conception of this immortality, or 
are concerned to expound it. They claim to help us attain 
heaven; but, if there be a heaven worth going to, its gates 
can hardly be under the control of adventurers such as 
these. And if there be a God worth reverencing, we should 
hardly expect Him to bully us into acknowledging Him by 
squalid juggleries in darkened rooms, and by vapid platitudes 
addressed to our corporeal senses. Rather should we look 
for Him to accost each one of us in the innermost sacred 
audience-chamber of the heart and there show us good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, and bid us choose. This choice, 
being made in freedom, could become a genuine and ineradi- 
cable belief,—a kingly certainty, compared with which the 
theories of science, however perfect, are but changeful shadows. 
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No kingly certainties are conveyed by the gambols of the 
forlorn, amateur Paracletes, who presume to say to the 
Creator, “Stand aside! leave us to deal with man’s regener- 
ation!”? To submit to their officious arrogation seems 
scarcely consistent with sanity, much less with a sentiment 
of respect for the independence and integrity of the human 
soul. And since Spiritualism is an invitation to so submit 
ourselves, I am disposed to deny that it is worth cultivating. 











A REPLY TO MR. HAWTHORNE, 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


THE editor of THE ARENA has asked me tc reply to Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. My readers have heard of the lawyer who, 
because he had no case of his own, took it out in “ abusing 
the plantiff’s attorney.” I confess to feeling myself tempted 
to abuse the plantiffs attorney: not because I have any 
doubt about my own case, but because he has given me so little 
else to do. I find no objections offered that seem to me seri- 
ously worth while. I confess, as I read the article, my sense of 
humor is so touched that it is difficult not to treat the whole 
matter in a serio-comic vein, and with more of the comic than 
the serio. My first impression on reading it was that the 
writer was purposely playing with the subject in a spirit of 
mischievous mystification, and I found myself thinking of the 
old man who said it ‘strained one so to kick at nothin’.” I 
will, however, take the matter up, point by point, and see 
what I can find. 

Starting with Robert Dale Owen’s statement that there are 
seven million spiritualists in this country, Mr. Hawthorne 
thinks it relevant to remark —as though it were of 
importance —that “there is no perceptible increase of . . 
‘spiritual life’ among us.” Until he tells us what kind of 
gauge he proposes to use to settle so delicate and difficult a 
question, perhaps it would not be impertinent to ask him 
how he knows. Does he expect the level of the life of the 
country to be suddenly lifted, so that everybody can see it 
with the ‘*senses”’ which, in the latter part of his article, he 
treats so contemptuously? A spiritualist might retort by 
making a similar remark concerning any other class of be- 
lievers. Only the courtesy of such a statement, without 
proof, might deter any careful writer from makingit. Spirit- 
uality is so indefinite and elastic a term, that I should hardly 
expect to see a man out hunting for it with a lantern. 

Then he thinks ft odd, if mediumistic phenomena are real, 
that there should be any dispute as to their reality. 1 think 
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so, too. But then some manifestations of human nature are 
“odd.’ Ihave no doubt that Galileo thought it was “odd” 
that there should be any dispute as to the reality of the 
moons of Jupiter. But so long as people “called names” 
instead of looking, perhaps the emphasis of the oddity should 
be placed somewhere else. It was “odd” that Leibnitz would 
not accept Newton’s demonstration of the law of gravitation. 
It was “odd” that the doctors in England would not ac- 
knowledge Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

I have been investigating what are called the “ phenomena 
of spiritualism ” for fifteen years. Most people I meet know 
nothing about it except some newspaper “fling.” Large 
numbers of those who, with me, have helped to make up the 
“Society for Psychical Research” have only been hunting 
for something to step on. And the mental attitude of thou- 
sands of “educated” men is anything but scientific. They 
remind one constantly of Josh Billings’ saying: “A man 
had better not know so much than to know so many things 
that aint so.” They know so thoroughly that it “aint so,” 
that I wonder why they go through the farce of investigating. 
Schopenhauer says that for a man any longer to deny 
clairvoyance, for example, is not bigotry but ignorance. Of 
course this does not necessarily imply spiritualism; I use it 
only as an illustration. 

Mr. Hawthorne next proceeds to imitate the man who 
sawed off, between himself and the tree, the limb on which he 
was sitting. He declares that it is characteristic of “sense” 
to deceive us. I grant it; but how did he happen to find 
it out? In any other way than by the use of his senses? 
This statement is either a falsehood or a truism. Why 
not say it is characteristic of legs to stumble? It is—of 
baby’s legs, of untrained legs, or of very weak legs. But 
in spite of this, it still remains true that the race, as yet, has 
discovered nothing else to walk on. So, in spite of the fact, 
that it is characteristic of our senses to deceive us, the human 
race has discovered no satisfactory substitute for sight and 
hearing and smelling and taste and touch. And it is by 
the use of these that we have found out how, and when, and 
why their reports are false. Reason and understanding are 
not quite independent of the senses; and it is the poor 
senses which supply them with all the materials with which 
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they work — bujlding up their beautiful theories. The only 
doorways yet discovered by which the outer world can 
enter our majestic presence is the low-arched doorways of 
sense. And it is the senses themselves that furnish us with 
the means for correcting the errors of their own preliminary 
reports. The man, then, who proposes to doubt his own 
senses must go to his own senses to find a reason for his 
doubt. If he is logical, he will end by doubting his doubt. 
This business of reviling the senses can be carried a little too 
far. How has it been found out that there are “ bogus 
mediums,” except by the use of the same senses, which Mr. 
Hawthorne says cannot be relied on to find one that is not 
‘‘bogus ” ? 

But now comes the most extraordinary statement in the 
whole paper. Mr. Hawthorne says, “ Hitherto our belief in a 
world to come has been based on an alleged Divine Revela- 
tion, appealing to an intuitive or supersensuous apprehension 
of Divine Truth.” Professor Huxley says the big capitals 
always remind him of the English grenadiers who wear big 
bearskin caps for the purpose of making little men look more 
formidable. Perhaps this is why they are used so freely in 
the sentence just quoted. But the sentence does not need 
them to make it a most amazing one. It is not one state- 
ment, but two, and it is a question as to which is the more 
misleading. 

In the first place, the first and larger half of this “alleged 
Divine Revelation’ does not teach immortality; and the 
older Jews show no sign of having held to the belief. But 
the * hitherto ” seems to cover all the past of human history. 
If “our belief in a world to come has been based on an alleged 
Divine Revelation,” how did the Egyptians come by it? 
Where did the Greeks get it? What of the Romans? How 
about almost every race, people, and tribe in all the world? 
It has been a well-nigh universal belief, and that without 
regard to our “revelation” at all. This part of the state- 
ment, then, is at least a careless one. 

But, in the next place, when and how did Mr. Hawthorne 
discover that this “ alleged Divine Revelation” appeals first, 
or chiefly, or at all, “to an intuitive or supersensuous appre- 
hension of Divine Truth”? Let us look at this in the light 
of his contempt for sensuous evidence. 

This “alleged Divine Revelation” contains a certain 
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amount of moral and spiritual truth which-is generally ac- 
cepted by the civilized world, and for which no one asks proof 
any longer, because human experience has made it a part of 
the inheritance of civilization. The most of this moral and 
spiritual truth did not originate with Christendom and is not 
peculiar to it. 

But come now to that special part that Mr. Hawthorne 
refers to,— “our belief in a world to come.” What is the 
nature of the proof for this that the “alleged divine revela- 
tion”’ contains? Is it not of precisely the same .kind, in 
every single instance, that spiritualism claims to offer to-day ? 
That is, it is the alleged appearance of spirits or messengers 
from the invisible world. Both the Old Testament and the 
New are full of stories of occurrences of this sort. And to 
what do they appeal? To our poor abused and deceptive 
senses every time. From Jacob wrestling with the angel 
clear down to the angels at the Sepulchre of Jesus, on what 
evidence do the appearances rest? Surely on the evidence of 
the senses, and on nothing else. Did Peter, and James, and 
John have anything better than eyes with which to see 
Moses and Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration ? 

For ages the one great proof that was offered as to the 
authenticity of this “alleged Divine Revelation,” was 
miracles. But what certified to the reality of the miracle? 
The senses again, and only the senses. And in the case of 
these supposed ancient miracles, the world has only second or 
third hand hearsay evidence, now nearly two thousand years 
old. We know nothing as to the competence of the observers, 
their critical ability, or their fairness. We cannot cross- 
question them. We cannot reproduce their visions. 

The only other “ proof” that the Church has deigned to 
offer the inquirer has been the rack, the thumb-screw, or the 
fagot, provided the other considerations did not altogether 
satisfy him. 

Where, then, is the proof of “aworld tocome .. . based 
on an alleged divine revelation, appealing to an intuitive 
or supersensuous apprehension of divine truth’? Indeed, 
what does this language mean? I have heard people speak 
of being “ conscious” of immortality; but such language is 
only an abuse of the dictionary, for how can one have a 
present consciousness of a supposed future fact, 7. e., of 
something which, as yet, does not exist? The only reason- 
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able explanation of intuition that has ever yet been offered 
the world is that which shows it to be the inherited result 
of experiences. It is, then, simply a misuse of speech to 
talk of an “intuitive apprehension” of what may be a fact in 
the future. There may easily be an “intuitive appre- 
hension” of a moral or spiritual truth in the ordinary 
acceptation of those terms, but these are no proof that after 
the death of the body the life that was in the body shall 
continue consciously to exist. Itis mere confusion of thought 
that mixes up these two things that in themselves are utterly 
distinct and separate. There is, then, in the whole Bible 
nothing that even claims to be any proof of * a world to come 

. . based on . . . an intuitive or supersensuous apprehen- 
sion” of anything. There is only one place where the ques- 
tion is argued at all; and that is where Paul tells us that if 
“ Christ be not risen, our faith is vain.” And in this case 
Paul appeals for proof, not to any “intuitive or super- 
sensuous apprehension,” but to the resurrection of the dead 
body of Jesus. And the only evidence offered for this is the 
“‘deceptive”’ sense-impression that he was seen alive. So 
the only proof that the Bible claims to offer is of the kind 
which Mr. Hawthorne treats so contemptuously that he would 
not believe it though he saw it himself. 

In regard to the matter of seeing it ought, perhaps, to 
be said that any one person’s senses are not enough. If I 
saw a “spirit”? ever so plainly and nobody else saw it, I 
should think it was probably an hallucination. But if 
several others saw it at the same time, and that without any 
suggestion from me, I should feel that the probabilities 
were in favor of its reality; for the chances against several 
persons having the same hallucination at the same time are 
very great. 

Mr. Hawthorne next speaks of hypnotic phenomena as 
though they were claimed in evidence of “spiritualism.” 
I was not aware that anybody ever made such a claim. 
Neither hypnotism, clairvoyance, nor telepathy need any other 
spirits than embodied ones to account for their facts, how- 
ever remarkable. But, since they show that mind can act 
in at least semi-independence of the ordinary senses, they do 
suggest the inquiry as to whether this same mind may not 
be able to continue its activity without them. 

After so much preliminary, our critic proposes to concede 
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the truth of the spiritualistic claim, and then ask what of 
it? Even if true, is it “worth while?” Let us try to 
follow him, however. 

He says, “It seems evident, to begin with, that open com- 
munication between man embodied and man disembodied is 
not (for whatever reason) a normal or general state of 
things.” This is a harmless enough truism. The same 
thing might have been said a few years ago as to the use 
of electricity, the steam engine, or the telephone. But what 
of it? That which was not * general” often becomes general, 
and the world is the better for it. It was once true that the 
wearing of clothes was not the “normal or general” condi- 
tion of the race. Man begins on this earth hardly more than 
an animal. The physical is predominant. Then the intel- 
lectual is developed, and brain is mightier than brawn. Then 
the moral ideal becomes more powerful than either muscle or 
intellect. May it not be possible that the next step forward is 
the unfolding and the domination of spirit? If so, it is 
only in line with all the past. 

But what Mr. Hawthorne seems chiefly to object to is a 
spirit’s letting himself be seen or known. He does not seem 
to doubt their existence. “To approach from within,” he 
says, ‘seems quite in order for a being of an interior sphere 
(as a spirit certainly must be).” He knows, then, just what 
a spiritis. I wish he had told us; for it would have cleared 
up a good many mysteries. He does, indeed, say that he or 
it is “a being of an interior sphere.” But what that means 
is hopelessly beyond me. “Interior” to what? To me? 
To the world? This seems to be mysticism with a ven- 
geance. Having thus assumed what is the natural * order,” 
he declares that anything else “must be contrary te order” ; 
and so something,—I have not the slightest idea what,— is 
apparently settled. 

All this is after —for the sake of argument —he has con- 
ceded the spiritualistic claim. But what it has to do with 
the question as to whether spiritualism is ** worth while,” I 
confess I am not able to see. 

And right here I may as well make one other point. Later 
in the article Mr. Hawthorne goes into a fine rapture over 
the dignity and importance of not being certain about any- 
thing, and so being free to choose one’s belief. Look closely 
at this question,—* If there be any one thing more indispens- 
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able than another to the dignity and integrity of manhood, 
is it not man’s liberty to decide what he shall believe?” 
This is certainly one of the most extraordinary questions I 
ever heard asked. No man who is at the same time honest 
and clear-headed can choose his belief. If he knows nothing 
about a subject, then he has no business with an opinion. If 
he does know anything, then his belief must be determined 
by what he knows, ¢. e., by the evidence. And if he is 
honest, his belief must go with the probability, 7. e., with the 
weight of proof. 

But here is the extraordinary thing that must not escape 
the reader’s attention. Earlier in the article he says it is 
all right to have the spirits communicating with us “on the 
spiritual plane,”— whatever that may be,—and so influencing 
our beliefs without our knowing it. The results, then, would 
appear to the victim of such influence “as the legitimate and 
free evolution of his own thoughts and feelings, and there- 
fore at the free disposal of his own will and judgment.” 
That is, if this means anything at all, it means that while it 
is a great derogation of man’s integrity and manhood to have 
free and open communication with spirits and be influ- 
enced by any new knowledge they may possess, it is quite 
consistent with this integrity and manhood to have them 
come into our minds by way of some undiscovered back 
stairs, and control or change our opinions without our know- 
ing it. It does not interfere with our freedom (in other 
words) so long as we do not know it is being interfered with. 
Will Mr. Hawthorne kindly inform his anxious readers as to 
whether Copernicus and Newton seriously interfered with the 
“dignity and integrity” of mankind by revealing to them 
so many wondrous facts about other worlds? If not, why 
should it be contrary to human “dignity and integrity” to 
have other, even though unseen intelligences — Copernicus 
and Newton were only visible intelligences — reveal to man- 
kind the existence of other worlds still? 

What Mr. Hawthorne means by the “old revelation’s” 
being by the method of “interior approach,” and why he 
speaks of that revelation as being “normal” I must leave 
some one to decide, who has a way —as he has — of getting 
at truth without any regard to such humble means as the 
‘senses,’ or such evidence as leads to the dreadful thing he 
calls a “compulsory faith.” The most of us would like such 
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proof as would compel belief in regard toa good many matters 
that now are in painful suspense. 

The conclusion, then, that Mr. Hawthorne comes to is this: 
“TI fail, therefore, to find any justification for spiritualism, 
even accepting it at its own valuation.” This sentence 
sounds as though he had really considered some point that one 
who would really like to have continued existence demon- 
strated would be likely to urge in favor of such demonstra- 
tion if it were possible. But he has not even touched on 
one such point. Absolutely all he has done is to say such 
inconsequential things as those we have been reviewing. And 
still the stream runs on. 

To illustrate still further, he goes on to ask: “ Why 
should I permit the lofty region of my beliefs to be invaded 
by coarse creatures like myself?” I suppose the “ creatures ”’ 
who have lived on this earth and have left it are no coarser 
than those that still remain. Is it possible, then, that Mr. 
Hawthorne holds absolutely no beliefs for which he is in- 
debted to ** coarse creatures like ” himself? Has he invented 
or discovered, on his own account, all that he believes? If 
not, he has been indebted to some “coarse creature”’ for 
certain beliefs that inhabit the “lofty region” of his mind. 
Why is it so much worse to be thus indebted to a “coarse 
creature,’ merely because he is not still in the flesh? 

And will he be kind enough to explain why “the idea of 
immortality” is so much loftier than “an assurance of post- 
mortem consciousness”? A post-mortem consciousness 
must certainly be the basis of any kind of immortality. 
And he will not be satisfied with mere “continued  ex- 
istence beyond the grave.” I suppose nobody is satisfied 
with the bare fact of existence on this side of the grave 
either. Butall this talk has no visible bearing on the subject. 

Then he says “if it (immortality) consists primarily in 
a recognition of the truth that human nature, being finite on 
the personal side, and infinite on the creative side or imper- 
sonally, can be fitly and finally expressed only in some per- 
sonality that affords a good accommodation to both sides ; 
if this truth be recognized, and its bearings on the past and 
future destinies of the human race understood, then we 
shall begin to comprehend what immortality really is.” 
I confess this sentence is altogether too much for me. I 
would rather believe in immortality outright and done with 
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it, than try to comprehend it. If those we call the dead 
have really gone into an immortality like that, no wonder 
the messages they sometimes bring back are a little confused 
and unintelligible. He says the ‘disembodied tramps” 
who come back ‘to us have “no proper conception of this 
immortality, or are concerned to expound it!” No wonder! 
Let us be grateful for this, at any rate. 

I submit to the candid reader that, in this whole article, he 
has not seriously touched the reasons that lead serious people 
to interest themselves in these psychic studies that seem to 
them to have a real bearing on the question as to whether 
death is the end of conscious existence. I shall leave one 
side all discussion as to whether or not spiritualism, as to its 
central claim, is true. But I now wish to suggest a few 
points bearing on the other question as to whether it would 
be “ worth while” if this central claim could be demonstrated. 
This I must do briefly, lest I transgress the limits assigned 
for this article. 

1. If it is “worth while” to /now that death is only an 
incident of life and not the end of it, then most certainly 
this inquiry is “worth while.” The world may wish, and 
hope, and dream, but I see no other line of inquiry along 
which there is any likelihood of attaining certainty. If this 
fails us, we are no worse off than we were before; but, in 
spite of Mr. Hawthorne’s warning, I, for one, would like to 
have “the lofty region of my beliefs invaded” by somebody 
who could give me a definite answer to Job’s old question. 

2. Every thoughtful person, who is familiar with the 
world’s sorrows, knows that among all the things the poor, 
hungry, human heart desires, there is nothing that could lift 
off so heavy a weight of grief asa perfect assurance that “the 
dead is alive again.” All the millennial dreams, from Plato 
to Bellamy, might be realized, without bringing to earth such 
comfort as this one certainty would bring. 

Were I at liberty to publish the heart outcries that come to 
me, they would reveal the fact that all other burdens are not 
so heavy as this one age-old doubt. And quite half of these 
appeals for light come from those who are still members of 
those churches that still claim an unfaltering belief in the 
‘alleged divine revelation” that Mr. Hawthorne says ap- 
peals to that in us which is so much more reliable than the 


senses. 
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(It is not a little curious, by the way, that, in one breath 
he tells us that the senses are so unreliable they can give us 
no certainty, and in the next breath tells us that they 
threaten us with such a certainty as prevents our free choice 
of our beliefs.) 

3. Another thing which would make knowledge here 
“ worth while” is the power such knowledge would have in 
helping the world to a practical trust in the justice of the 
government of the universe. 

It is not the inequalities of wealth and poverty that 
trouble us most. It is the seeing so many lives incomplete, 
so many crushed and hopeless, so many born to crime, so 
many with no brain capacity even, as yet, to care for the 
things that make upa really human life. But once know that 
endless time and limitless opportunity shall be granted to 
all, and this now almost insuperable difficulty need trouble 
us no more than the fact that all the children are not yet 
grown men and women. Open upthis vista before the human 
race, and we may all sing the words of Tennyson, with even 
an added note of assurance,— 


“T can but trust that good shall fall 
At last far off — at last, to all, 
And every winter turn to spring.” 


4. Such a certainty, again, would readjust the emphasis, 
and lift the level of the world’s life. 

The old theology, while it teaches immortality, teaches 
also the possibility of a miraculous and sudden reversal of a 
wrong life of seventy years, and so has about it little of 
moral force. A past that can be wiped out by a prayer or a 
sacrament need not trouble one overmuch. And so, natu- 
rally, in some sections of the Church, salvation is become a 
matter of barter and trade. 

But God’s high revelation, through science, has demon- 
strated that we are under a changeless law of cause and effect, 
that our to-days make our to-morrows, and our present lives 
determine the grade on which we must enter any next life. 

Now couple. this knowledge with the certainty that life 
goes right on, and that we shall never, in any world, get 
into any more of heaven than we first get into ourselves, and 
I know of nothing so fitted to lift the world. 

Paul says, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
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I do not agree with him, even though to-morrow we are to die, 
in the sense in which he means it. But if I know I am to 
live only forty years, and then sleep forever, it would be 
wholly reasonable for me to lay my life out on quite a differ- 
ent scale from what I should if I knew I was to live forever. 
If we can say with Seneca, “ This life is only a prelude to 
eternity,” then we need not worry so much over the fittings 
and furnishings of this ante-room; and more than that, it will 
give dignity and purpose to the fleeting days to know they 
are linked in with the eternal things as “prelude” and 
preparation. 

5. Let us now, at the close, touch on one common objec- 
tion to the kind of life that the alleged communications seem 
to reveal. Mr. Hawthorne speaks contemptuously of the 
«disembodied tramps” that claim to come back. 

Is it not true that, concerning the conditions of the sup- 
posed “spiritual world,” we are under the dominating in- 
fluence of a set of traditions that stand in the way of 
clear-eyed study of realities? The Romanist thinks of saints, 
devils, and souls in purgatory as exhausting the catalogue of 
the inhabitants of the “ world to come.” With a Protes- 
tant, it is very much the same, leaving out purgatory. 

But, as we stop to think of it, is there anything in the 
fact of death to change character or make people wiser than 
they were? We go to sleep at night and wake the next 
morning, what we were. The race marches on, good and bad, 
wise and foolish, truth-lovers and liars, and crosses the dead 
line one after another. Now, if they continue conscious, 
why are they not, five minutes after death, about the same 
as they were five minutes before? If, then, they can come 
back, what have we a right to expect? 

People sometimes ask — what kind of messages I get, pur- 
porting to come from the other side — if they are not all trash? 
I generally reply, they are about on the level of my average 
daily mail. I get letters not overwise, not always spelled 
correctly, not always grammatical. But I do not say, these 
letters come from nobody, because they are not up to the 
level of Plato and Shakespeare. I do not really expect ell 
my letters to be up to such a level. They come from folks. 
So if I can get any word from the other side, I should expect 
it to come from folks, and folks very like the kind I know 
here. Even when a man lies to me,I do not therefore 
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doubt that he is alive. It takes a man even to tella lie. If 
I get a message over the telegraph wires, it may be ever so 
foolish or false, but I know there is some kind of an intelli- 
gence at the other end. 

And, since my interest in this question is chiefly concerned 
with the matter as to whether continued existence can be 
demonstrated, I am more anxious to know whether J really 
get a message from the other side than I am as to the wisdom 
or even the veracity of the sender. 

This point, then, to me, seems of no present, practical 
importance. If we can settle the fact of continued existence, 
then it will be time enough to study the country. Discover 
the continent first; the character of the inhabitants is a 
matter that can wait. . 

In this article the question as to whether the central claim 
of spiritualism is true is left one side. I have only attempted 
to consider Mr. Hawthorne’s contention that it is not “ worth 
while,” even if it is true. And—what he has not done—I have 
suggested a few points that have a practical bearing on the 
question. These points seem of great importance to me. 
Whether they do to the reader, he himself must decide. 











THE ANGLO-SAXON “UNCO’ GUID.” 


BY MAX O’RELL. 


THE parvenu is a person who makes strenuous efforts 
to persuade other people that he is entitled to the posi- 
tion he occupies. 

There are parvenus in religion as there are parvenus in 
the aristocracy, in society, in literature, and in the fine arts. 

The worst type of French parvenu is the one whose 
father was a worthy, hard-working man called Dubois, 
and who, at his father’s death, dubs himself du Bois, be- 
comes a clericalist and the stanchest monarchist, and runs 
down the great Revolution which made one of his grand- 
parents a-man. Mons. du Bois outdoes the genuine noble- 
man, who needs make no noise to attract attention to a 
name which everybody knows, and which, in spite of 
what may be said on the subject, often recalls the mem- 
ory of some glorious event in the past. 

The worst type of Anglo-Saxon parvenu is probably the 
* unco’ guid,” or religious parvenu. 

The Anglo-Saxon “unco’ guid” is seldom to be found 
among Roman Catholics, that is, among the followers of the 
most ancient Christian religion. He is to be found among 
the followers of the newest forms of “Christianity.” This 
is quite natural. He has to try to eclipse his fellow-Chris- 
tians by his piety in order to show that the new religion 
to which he belongs was a necessary invention. 

The Anglo-Saxon ‘“unco’ guid” is easily recognized. 
He is dark (all bigots and fanatics are): He is dressed in 
black, shiny broadcloth raiment. A wide-brimmed felt hat 
covers his head. He walks with light, short, jaunty steps, 
his head a little inclined on one side. He never carries a 
stick, which might give a rather fast appearance to his turn- 
out. He invariably carries an umbrella, even in the brightest 
weather, as being more respectable, and this umbrella he 
never rolls, for he would avoid looking in the distance as if 
he had a stick. He casts right and left little grimaces that 
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are so many forced smiles of self-satisfaction. “Try to be 
as good as I am,” he seems to say to all who happen to look 
at him, “and you will be as happy.” And he “smiles, and 
smiles, and smiles.” 

He has a small soul, a small heart, and a small brain. 

As arule he is a well-to-do person. It pays better to have 
a narrow mind than to have broad sympathies. 

He drinks tea, but prefers cocoa as being a more virtuous 
beverage. 

He is perfectly destitute of humor and is the most in- 
artistic creature in the world. Everything suggests to him 
either profanity or indecency. The ‘Reminiscences of 
Scotch Life and Character,” by Dean Ramsay, would strike 
him as profane, and if placed in the Musée du Louvre, 
before the Venus of Milo, he would see nothing but a 
woman who has next to no clothes on. 

His distorted mind makes him take everything in ill part. 
His hands get pricked on every thorn that he comes across 
on the road, and he misses all the roses. 

If I were not a Christian, the following story, which is not 
as often told as it should be, would have converted me long 
ago: —_— 

Jesus arrived one evening at the gates of a certain city, 
and he sent his disciples forward to prepare supper, while 
he himself, intent on doing good, walked through the 
streets into the market-place. And he saw at the corner of 
the market some people gathered together looking at an object 
on the ground; and he drew near to see what it might be. 
It was a dead dog, with a halter round his neck, by which 
he appeared to have been dragged through the dirt; anda 
viler, a more abject, a more unclean thing, never met the 
eyes of man. And those who stood by looked on with ab- 
horrence. ‘Faugh!” said one, stopping his nose, “it 
pollutes the air.” “How long,” said another, “shall this 
foul beast offend our sight?” ‘Look at his torn hide,” 
said a third, “one could not even cut a shoe out of it.” 
« And his ears,” said a fourth, “ all draggled and bleeding!” 
“No doubt,” said a fifth, «he has been hanged for thieving !” 
And Jesus heard them, and looking down compassionately 
on the dead creature, he said: * Pearls are not equal to the 
whiteness of his teeth!” 

If I understand the gospel, the gist of its teachings is 
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contained in the foregoing little story: Love and forgive- 
ness finding something to pity and approve even in a dead 
dog. Such is the religion of Christ. The “ Christianity ” 
of the “ unco’ guid” is as unlike this religion as are the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament. 

Something to condemn, the discovery of wickedness in th¢ 
most innocent and often elevating recreations, such is the 
favorite occupation of the Anglo-Saxon ‘“unco’ guid.” 
Music is licentious, laughter wicked, dancing immoral, statu- 
ary almost criminal, and by and by the « Society for the Sug- 
gestion of Indecency,” which is placed under his immediate 
supervision, will find fault with our going out in the streets 
on the plea that under our garments we carry our nudity. 

The Anglo-Saxon “unco guid” is the successor of the 
Pharisee. In reading Christ’s description of the latter, you 
are immediately struck with the likeness. The modern 
‘unco’ guid” (behold, you cannot mistake him) “loves to 
pray standing in the churches and chapels and in the corners 
of the streets, that he may be seen of men.” “He uses vain 
repetitions, for he thinks that he shall be heard for his much 
speaking.” ‘When he fasts, he is of sad countenance: for 
he disfigures his face, that he may appear unto men to fast.” 
There is not one feature of the portrait that does not fit in 
exactly. 

The Jewish “unco’ guid” crucified Christ. The Anglo- 
Saxon one would crucify him again if he should return on 
earth and interfere with the prosperous business firms that 
make use of his name. 

The “ unco guid’s”’ Christianity consists in extolling his 
virtues and ignoring other people’s. He spends his time in 
pulling motes out of people’s eyes, but cannot see clearly to 
do it, owing to the beams that are in his own. He over- 
whelms you, he crushes you, with his virtue, and one of the 
greatest treats is to catch him tripping, a chance which you 
may occasionally have, especially when you meet him on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The Anglo-Saxon “unco’ guid,” or religious parvenu, 
calls himself a Christian, but the precepts of the gospel are 
the very opposite of those he practises. The gentle, merci- 
ful, forgiving man God of the Gospel has not for him the 
charms and attractions of the Jehovah who commanded the 
cowardly, ungrateful, and bloodthirsty people of his choice, 
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to treat their women as slaves, and to exterminate their 
enemies, sparing neither old men, women, nor children. 
This cruel, revengeful, implacable deity is far more to the 
‘“unco guid’s” liking than the Saviour who bade his dis- 
ciples love their enemies and put up their swords in the 
presence of his persecutors. The “unco’ guid” is not a 
Christian ;.he is an ancient Jew in all but name. And I 
will say this much for him, that the commandments given 
on Mount Sinai are much easier to follow than the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is easier not to commit murder than to 
hold out your right cheek after your left one has been 
slapped. It is easier not to steal than to run after the man 
who has robbed us in order to offer him what he has not 
taken. It is easier to honor our parents than to love our 
enemies. 

The teachings of the gospel are trying to numan nature. 
There is no religion more difficult to follow, and this is why, 
in spite of its beautiful, but too lofty precepts, there is no 
religion in the world that can boast so many hypocrites, so 
many followers who pretend that they follow their religion, 
but who do not, and who probably cannot. 

Being unable to love man, as he is bidden in the gospel, 
the “unco’ guid” loves God as he is bidden in the Old Testa- 
ment. He loves God in the abstract. He tells him so in 
endless prayers and litanies. For him Christianity consists 
in discussing theological questions, whether a clergyman shall 
preach with or without a white surplice on, and in singing 
hymns more or less out of tune. As if God could be loved 
to the exclusion of man! as if there could be love of God 
without love of man! You love God, after all, as you love 
anybody else, not by professions of love, but by deeds. 

When he prays, the “unco’ guid” buries his face in his 
hands or in his hat. He screws up his face, and the more 
fervent the prayer is (or the more people are looking at him), 
the more grimaces he makes. Henrich Heine, on coming out 
of an English church, said that “a blaspheming Frenchman 
must be a more pleasing object in the sight of God than 
many a praying Englishman.” He had, no doubt, been look- 
ing at the *“ unco’ guid.” 

If you do not bold the same religious views as he does, 
you are a wicked man, an atheist. He alone has the truth. 
Being engaged in a discussion with an “unco’ guid” one 
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day, I told him that if God had given me hands to handle, 
surely he had given me a little brains to think. You are 
right,” he quickly interrupted, “ but, with the hands that God 
gave you, you can commit a good action, and you can also com- 
mit murder.” Therefore, because I did not think as he did, 
I was the criminal, and he was the righteous man. For all 
those who, like myself, believe in a future life, there is a 
great treat in store: the sight of the face he will make, when 
his place in the next world is assigned to him. Quit mourra 
verra. 

Anglo-Saxon land is governed by the “ unco’ guid.” Good 
society cordially despises him ; the aristocracy of Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence, philosophers, scientists, men of letters, sculptors, 
painters, simply loathe him; but all have to bow to his rule, 
and submit their works to his most incompetent criticism. 

In a moment of wounded national pride, Sydney Smith 
once exclaimed: ‘+ What a pity it is we have no amusements 
in England except vice and religion!’”’ The same exclama- 
tion might be uttered to-day, and the cause laid at the “ unco 
guid’s” door. It is he who is responsible for the degradation 
of the British lower classes by refusing to enable them to 
elevate their minds on Sundays, at the sight of the master- 
pieces of art contained in the museums, or at the sound of 
the symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart. They must 
choose between vice and religion, and as the poor wretches 
know they are not wanted in the churches, they go to the 
taverns. 

If you were to add the amount of immorality to be found 
in the streets of Paris, Berlin, Vienna and the other capitals 
of Europe, no fair-minded Englishman would contradict me, 
if I said that the total thus obtained would be much below 
the amount supplied by London alone ; but the “ unco guid”’ 
stays at home of an evening, advises you to do the same, and, 
ignoring or pretending to ignore what is going on round his 
own house, he prays for the conversion — of the French. 

The “unco’ guid” thinks that his own future safety is 
assured, so he prays for his neighbors. He reminds one of 
certain Scots who inhabit two small islands on the west coast 
of Scotland. Their piety is really most touching. Every 
Sunday, in their churches, they commend to God’s care the 
poor inhabitants of the two adjacent islands of Ireland and 
Britain. 
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To a certain extent I am a believer in climatic influence, 
and am inclined to think that those intelligent Anglo-Saxons 
who try to reform the old-fashioned Sabbath, reckon without 
the British climate when they hope to ever see a Britain full 
of cheerful Britons. M. H. Taine, in his “ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” ascribes the unlovable, angular morality of 
Puritanism to the influence of British climate. “ Pleasure 
being out of question,” he says, “ under such a sky, the 
Briton gave himself up to this forbidding virtuousness.” In 
other words, being unable to be cheerful, he became moral. 
This is not altogether true. Many Britons are cheerful who 
don’t look it; many Britons are not moral who look it. 

But how would M. Taine explain the existence of this 
same Puritanic “ Morality,” which can be found under the 
lovely, clear, bright sky of America? All over New Eng- 
land and, indeed, in most parts of America, the same 
kill-joy, the same gloomy, frowning “ unco’ guid”’ is flourish- 
ing, doing his utmost to blot the sunshine out of every 
recurring Sunday. 

Yet, Sabbath-keeping is a Jewish institution that has noth- 
ing to do with Protestantism. But the “unco’ guid” is 
more Protestant than Martin Luther, more Christian than 
Christ. 

Luther taught that the Sabbath was to be kept, not because 
Moses commanded it, but because Nature teaches us the 
necessity of the seventh day’s rest. He says: “If any- 
where the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, then I 
command you to work on it, ride on it, dance on it, do any- 
thing that will reprove this encroachment on Christian spirit 
and liberty.” 

The old Scotch woman, who “did nae think any the 
betterer on” the Lord for that Sabbath day walk through 
the cornfield is not a solitary type of Anglo-Saxon * unco’ 
guid.” 

A few weeks ago there appeared in a Liverpool paper a 
letter signed « A Lover of Reverence,” in which this anony- 
mous person complained of a certain lecturer who had in- 
dulged in profane remarks. “I was not present myself, but 
have heard of what took place,” ete. You see, he was not 
present, but, as a good Christian, he hastened to judge. 
However, this is nothing. In the letter I read: “ Fortu- 
nately there are in Liverpool a few Christians, like myself, 
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always on the watch and ever looking after our Maker’s 
honor.” Fortunate Liverpool! What a proud position for 
the Almighty to be placed, in Liverpool, under the protection 
of the “ Lover of Reverence!” Probably this “ unco’ guid” 
and myself would not agree on the definition of the word 
profanity, for if I had written and published such a sentence, 
I should consider myself guilty, not only of profanity, but of 
blasphemy. 

If the “ unco’ guid” is the best product of Christianity, 
Christianity must be pronounced a ghastly failure, and I 
should feel inclined to exclaim, with the late Dean Milman: 
“If all this is Christianity, it is high time we should try 
something else — say the religion of Christ, for instance.” 









































WHAT IS JUDAISM? 


BY PROF. ABRAM §S. ISAACS, PH. D. 





It is curious that in our age of advance, when new light 
is shed upon every subject, and history has been almost 
reconstructed, with knowledge growing more and more, 
and the religions and races of mankind knit more closely 
together by travel, trade, and new conditions and currents,— 
it is indeed strange that the nature of Judaism should be 
still largely a terra incognita. The general ignorance re- 
specting the Jewish religion is all the more surprising as its 
basis, the Old Testament, is not a sealed book, and the Jew 
in all lands that assure him liberty, mingles freely with his 
neighbors of every creed and none. 

Undoubtedly, many causes have contributed to prevalent 
fanciful ideas about Judaism. As the Jew has been practi- 
cally under a ban — socially and politically — since the loss 
of national independence, it is hardly to be expected that 
his religion would receive a fair interpretation; but it was 
unavoidable that the prejudice against his race should be 
extended to his religion as well. If in our enlightened day, 
this popular prejudice continues, although happily deprived 
of much of its violence, it is difficult to realize the accumu- 
lated odium in the past, when the Jew was a by-word, and 
his religion an object of scorn. The student of history 
knows how in the early centuries Christianity was both 
misunderstood and maligned by the heathen world; no 
taunt or reproach was too bitter to be hurled against the 
Christians and their religious rites. It is suggestive that 
in later ages the Jews were to be made the target for similar 
abuse, but the heathen were not the aggressors. 

If external conditions, then, have rarely been favorable 
for any adequate understanding of Judaism as a religion, the 
Jew can hardly be blamed for having largely lived within his 
shell, so to speak, and formed a kind of state within the 
state in simple self-defence. But whatever the cause, Jewish 
exclusiveness has done its part to intensify public ignorance 
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about Judaism. Rigorously debarred from society and the 
arts and professions in general, and with only the lowest 
occupations open to him, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Jew felt disinclined to make propaganda for his faith, and to 
vindicate its character in public discussion or learned treatise. 
Jewish apologetics are, of course, to be found. There isa 
respectable list of works in that department ; but they were 
not popular in tone, and hardly designed for the general 
public. Freedom of speech is, after all, only a recent 
acquirement. Toleration is a blossom of very late date. The 
Jew had enough earnest work on hand — his conditions of 
existence were too precarious for him to enlighten the world 
as to the true meaning of Judaism. And yet, if the world 
only knew it, at times of the sharpest distress for Israel, 
in so-called dark ages and in the centuries of medieval 
torture, Jewish poets sang of lofty ideals, and Jewish sages 
exhorted to the broadest ethical culture. The Jewish home 
was sweet and inspiring; and the synagogue, often con- 
verted into a fortress to resist knightly violence or pop- 
ular tumult, preserved the old tradition of the law and the 
testimony. 

But those days are past, even if their oppressive shadow 
darken Russian domains. It is unwise and unnecessary to 
recall them in happy America. Here, where all religions 
possess the same inalienable rights, and each can pursue un- 
disturbed its own path, to bless and benefit mankind, Judaism 
need not live within the shell. It can do its share to throw 
aside the exclusiveness which made the Jew a mystery in the 
past, and actively co-operate in the solution of world-problems, 
with every confidence in its capacity and usefulness. It can 
enter the lists as a living, working faith. What, then, is 
Judaism, for which such high prerogatives are claimed ? 
What is its character, what its dogmas, what its numerical 
strength, what its mission? What are its propaganda, what 
its earthly and heavenly rewards ? 

1. Judaism is a religion of daily life. It is not a formal 
creed, or a scheme of salvation for the Jew only. It is a 
practical religion, not a theeretical sentimentalism. It is 
conduct, rather than doctrine; for righteous conduct is the 
aim and purpose of every ceremony and rite. It is not a 
religion of asceticism, but of temperance and self-control. 
It has no theology in the common meaning of the ‘word, and 
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no dogmas that violate reason and strangle common sense. 
It is a religion, not for Sabbath and holiday merely, but for 
every day. It has not one rule of conduct for the priest, and 
one for the layman; “just weights, just measures,” is its 
law for all,—for the synagogue as well as the counting- 
house, for the home, the shop, the school, the forge. Its 
morality, however, is ethics based upon Revelation, the 
historic character of which is more than an accepted doctrine 
in Judaism,— it is an intuition, rather. Judaism, hence, is 
not a revelation of ethics, but the ethics of Revelation; and 
a similar Jewish intuition is the belief in one incorporeal 
Deity, the Creator and Ruler of the universe. 

2. Judaism is a religion of growth, not stagnancy. It 
is largely a development. It has had its periods of ebb and 
flow, of blossom and apparent decay. Its history is a long- 
continued conflict, both national and individual. Jewish 
thought was never inert and dormant. It is an egregious 
blunder to close Jewish history with Malachi, and with the 
few supplementary names and incidents which are given in 
the New Testament narrative. It is, perhaps, only after the 
Old Testament canon was closed that Judaism may be said 
to have properly begun. Then arose the Talmud, which 
was law-book and literature, digest and debates, the growth of 
nearly a thousand years, which preserved the Jew from 
intellectual torpor, even if it intensified Jewish individual- 
ism. In its study the Jew learned to think. The story of 
the Talmud is the story of the conflict of opinion and the 
intellectual wrestling sharpened every fibre of the Jew. To 
its folios all parties in Judaism have appealed for argu- 
ments. Each new development, each change in custom 
and ceremony, takes its point of departure from the Tal- 
mud. Every reaction, every attempt to restore the old 
traditions, is based upon the Talmud. And thus in the 
eternal battle of opposing views, which never touches the 
essence of Judaism but its outward form and raiment, 
Judaism has never been allowed to be dormant. It has 
usually reflected the spirit of its age. The Jew was a 
rationalist under the Caliphs. He v 4s sternly orthodox in 
the shadow of the Papacy. He isa liberal in Germany, a 
conservative in England. Judaism is not a cast-iron creed. 
It has shown capacity for development since the priests 
chanted on Zion’s hill, and the Essenes, Pharisees, and 
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Sadducees engaged in a death-struggle amid the dying 
embers of nationality. 

3. Judaism is an organic, not a mechanical religion. Its 
strength does not depend upon ecclesiastical councils and 
discipline, upon duly appointed synods and benefices, upon 
lavish endowments and costly cathedrals, but rather upon 
the universal consciousness of the Jew — the subtle, indefin- 
able sense of unity through the long travail of centuries. 
This feeling can hardly be called one of .nationality, for the 
Jew is a Frenchman in France, an Englishman in England, 
a German in Germany, an American in the United States. 
The sentiment is remarkable for its permanence and univer- 
sality, and has been erystalized in the Jewish saying: * All 
Israel are bondsmen for each other.” The synagogue, too, 
is not a church in its ecclesiastical sense. It is a congrega- 
tion, a community, an independent society, which elects its 
own rabbi, and is amenable only to its own laws and the 
majority vote of its members or trustees. It is strictly 
democratic. The rabbi is only the spokesman who lectures 
or preaches, but never claims special privileges save as 
teacher and interpreter. For charitable and educational 
purposes, a number of congregations may unite, but ecclesi- 
astical discipline has entirely passed into abeyance in 
America, and in Europe it has reached its last stage of use- 
fulness. There is no outward band, then, that holds Judaism 
together — its strength is from within. And that is sufficient 
for its eight million of adherents throughout the globe. 

4. Judaism is a religion of breadth. Its ethical standards 
will bear the test of the most searching modern criticism. 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ ‘Thou shalt 
not vex the stranger,” are characteristic texts. Who shall 
ascend God’s holy hill?” cries the psalmist. He who is 
of pure heart and clean hands,” is the answer. Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple was universal, and 
not tribal only. The prophets do not confine themselves to 
Jewry. Nineveh is as near to God as Jerusalem. The Book 
of Esther is admitted into the Canon, although the name of 
God is absent. The s00k of Ruth celebrates the virtues of 
a non-Jewess, to whom David, psalmist, and the Lord’s 
anointed, was to trace his descent. The rabbis plainly 
declare that the pious of all nations will become partakers of 
future bliss, which is not reserved for the Jew. Hence all 
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propaganda is avoided. Judaism is not a missionary faith in 
the current meaning of the term. It sees in Christianity 
and Mohammedanism divine agencies, and admits freely 
their services in uprooting idolatry. It does not compass sea 
and land to make a proselyte, but Jewish traditional law seems 
to discountenance instead of encouraging conversions. The 
Jew is broad in his sympathies, unsectarian in his charities, 
and whether a strict conformist or not, knows no distinction 
of creed for humanity’s sake. In view of the suffering he 
has had to endure from the narrowness of others, the Jew 
cannot be narrow. It is not so long ago since a rabbi of 
Frankfort, Germany, wrote a sympathetic article on the 
benefits resulting from Christian missions. Pulpit inter- 
change between Christian and Jewish ministers in America 
is by no means uncommon. Some months ago, a Jewish 
writer pleaded in a representative Christian weekly for an 
international religious conference of all who believe in God, 
virtue, and immortality. The synagogue, if it has forms 
and customs for the Jew, which history has given sanction 
and power, has only love and warmth for humanity, the 
highest aspirations for human brotherhood. Its Deity is not 
the God of Israel, only, but of all mankind. 

5. Judaism is universal in its scope and influence. Its char- 
acter is not to be judged by scattered laws and customs, but 
by its entire aim and mission. Its morality, which lights up 
Pentateuch, prophets, and sacred writings, and shines in 
later rabbinical literature, is all-embracing, and its tendency 
is just the reverse of tribal. Circumstance has compelled 
the Jew to assume often the appearance of a close corporation 
in his polity, religions, and otherwise. It is hardly reasonable 
to think that the distinctive age-marks of his faith will 
entirely pass away, but there is every probability, when con- 
ditions are more propitious, for the universal element in 
Judaism to become a more prominent factor in the world’s 
enlightenment. Thoughtful American Jewish leaders no 
longer confine themselves to the synagogue. The education 
and elevation of the masses in our large cities will be regarded 
as a legitimate working-field for enthusiastic and capable 
Hebrews. The territory is widening year by year; with tact 
and energy a profound impression for good can be made, 
without interfering with the prerogatives of any denomination. 
It is true, the education and Americanization of Jewish 
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immigrants from abroad will provide a good deal of work 
for the Jew, and already enlists his earnest and active 
sympathies. But apart from such home missions which he 
is not likely to neglect, there is no reason why he should 
not step to the front and co-operate in the task of human 
redemption. from the evils of poverty and vice. There is 
earnest call for moreteachers and workers in the en- 
grossing problems of every great city. The relations of 
capital and labor clamor for satisfactory solution. Social 
and. economic reform, improved housing of the poor and 
working classes, the uplifting of the people to higher ideals, 
are duties of the hour; and of all men the Jew is peculiarly 
fitted to aid in their realization. He is happily without 
sectarian taint, and his faculty of organization, so useful in 
commerce and trade, would receive here marked develop- 
ment. 

6. Judaism is old but not antiquated. It is not a sapling 
of a year’s growth, an ism of the century, a fad of the hour, 
but a system which dates back three thousand years,—a 
mighty oak whose majestic branches are still full of sap and 
vigor. Its buoyancy has been proved by the vicissitudes of a 
singularly varied existence, its adaptability has been illus- 
trated by every fresh migration of the Jew, and under every 
new condition of prosperity or serfdom. Its distinctive forms, 
which were designed for the Jew only, to extirpate the sin of 
idolatry and instil spirituality, reverence, the domestic vir- 
tues, and thus preserve Jewish vitality, are not necessarily 
burdensome. They have their compensations. The law is 
more of a crown than a yoke; and if later rabbinical enact- 
ments have considerably increased the duties of the strict 


conformist no compulsion is ever exercised as to the obser- 
vance of the forms of Judaism, and full liberty is given the 
individual the tendency has always been towards their 


simplification and adaptation. The statutes and ordinances in 
their purity are powerful reminders of the divine, mute 
but eloquent messengers, leaves and blossoms that beautify 
and brighten each day’s monotonous struggle and teach 
the law of spiritual manhood reaching towards _ perfec- 
tion. Jewish customs and ceremonies, the Sabbath, the 
festival, the prayer, the rite, are heirlooms which have been 
tenderly and faithfully transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. While time works its inevitable changes, enough 
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survives from age to age to maintain pristine virtues and 
prove spurs to progress, not clogs on growth and develop- 
ment. 

History tells what Judaism was in the past. Judaism in 
the present needs only a fair field, and courts no favor. The 
Judaism of the future is not an unknown quantity; for if 
it be true to. itself and the best utterances of sage and 
prophet, it will do its active share to spread the knowledge of 
God’s unity and the brotherhood of humanity — the Jewish 
ideal and mission, 











THE SURVIVAL OF FAITH. 
BY HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN, M. D. 


Is there a general decay of faith? It is hard to answer 
such a query in a satisfactory way. That there is at least a 
change of basis or emphasis in matters of faith now rapidly 
going on, few thoughtful observers will deny. What is the 
direction of this change? How is it to be regarded, by the 
conservative forces of society? Should it be retarded or 
accelerated, or modified? It is not intended here to put 
these questions to the traditional clergyman, and duly receive 
the traditional answer. Let it be suggested that some light 
may be had from another source, namely, the physician. 
The medical profession should afford opportunity for broad 
and candid judgment upon many problems of life, as it 
touches humanity in close and many-sided relations, dealing 
with all classes, drawing experience from the poorest in 
swarming dispensaries and hospitals, as well as from the 
better favored in homes of ease. ‘The clergyman is apt to 
consider a subject in an unreal, hypothetical sort of way that 
may be out of touch with the actual life of the world. The 
old Egyptian method of combining priest and physician was 
not without its advantages. Upon certain important themes, 
the latter may think much, but he says little. Where reli- 
gion or faith touches life he is strangely silent. No one 
more than the physician has opportunity to appreciate the 
wide-spread materialism of the day. In contrast, and possi- 
bly as a result of this condition, he is constantly facing 
much of underlying discontent and unrest in life. The 
so-called ages of faith have passed, never to return. We 
need not unduly grieve over this, since they were like- 
wise ages of ignorance and superstition. It is difficult to 
avoid believing that those who can in this age exercise the 
same unreasoning quality of faith, must be ignorant or 
superstitious. Yet never has the necessity of strong and 
simple belief been greater than at present. Careful ob- 
servers of life cannot help noticing that as faith loosens, 
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actual living weakens and degenerates. This rule is true 
in spite of the few apparent exceptions where a heredity of 
strong character steadies a life that has lost belief. We 
need faith, but in this keen and critical age it must be a 
reasonable faith. 

Let us now use the term “faith” in a less general sense, 
and inquire into what seem to be the necessary factors for 
its existence under present conditions. The ethical teachings 
of Christ are universally regarded as reaching the highest level 
of conception and attainment. It is around the personality 
of Christ that the vital faith of to-day clings. Christ in his 
teachings treats of man in a twofold way. As an indi- 
vidual, he must be in right relations to God. He is also 
social, and must be in right relations with his fellowman. 
The question of faith depends largely upon the manner in 
which the churches have treated these complemental proposi- 
tions. They theorize and dogmatize too much upon the first 
conception and wofully neglect the second. This, in brief, 
is one of the principal causes of the loss of faith to-day. 
Let us glance at these propositions separately and see the 
strain to which faith is put by the attitude of various churches 
toward them. 

The relation and duty of man toward God form the prin- 
cipal theme of theologians and the essence of dogma. Differ- 
ent systems have different methods of bringing man into 
proper relationship to God. On the one side sacerdotalism, 
with its signs and sacraments, claims absolute healing for 
man’s nature. Brute authority is here the method of pre- 
serving a proper faith of man in God. We are to use our 
reason only to the point of recognizing that such authority 
exists, and then accept with docile acquiescence whatever 
strange and difficult dogmas it sees fit to impose. Reason 
must not pass upon the substance of these dogmas, for it is in- 
capable and corrupt. What wonder that men lose faith in 
such a thin fallacy. If reason, by its corruption, is unable to 
act upon dogma, how can it be trusted to recognize the 
original authority? Any system that requires a deliberate 
suicide of half of man’s intellectual nature cannot permanently 
be helpful to society or hold its own in an age of onward 
activity. Some, wearied with ceaseless strife, seek rest here, 
but it is the rest that opium gives. A few timid, highly 
cultured trilobites may take a temporary comfort in this 
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deadening process, but the vast majority of aggressive, 
thoughtful men have done with it forever. 

Another class of theologians, while not recognizing any 
organization of man as competent to act as exclusive custo- 
dians of truth, look to the scriptures as the only authority 
for matters of faith. The interpretation of scripture, how- 
ever, has been left largely to those who are more in the 
cloister than in the world. These doctrinaires, who live 
apart from the world, and have little sympathy with its com- 
plexity of trial, temptation, and suffering, have gradually 
crystallized a system of theology that is hard, mechanical, 
and repellant. Certain doctrines of man’s relation to God 
are evidently interpreted in the light of the social condition 
that existed when they were formulated. E verywhere may 
be seen the hard Roman or medieval sense of justice and 
punishment. When a change is urged in the statement of 
dogma to suit the spirit and need of the age, theologians are 
up in arms and wish to know whether the Bible can ‘change ! 
This form of bibliolotry will not much longer serve its pur- 
pose. When forms of dogma are urged that involved essen- 
tial injustice on the part of the Deity, something besides 
dexterous text-matching must be brought up in defence. 
Men must be held more sharply to a belief in the direct 
logical outcome of their creeds. If this were done, there 
would be much active revision going on, or possibly more of 
the painful moral gymnastics of mental reservation. It is 
one thing to state that scripture contains the substance of 
revealed truth; it is quite another to insist that the medie- 
val interpretation must. stand for all time. The fact that 
the best reason and sympathy of the age are quarrelling with 
dogmas deduced from such interpretation are evidence against 
them. Advancing history, with improved ethics based upon 
a closer human feeling, will afford safe ground for truer 
interpretation. Then the few essential doctrines will assume 
a reasonableness that will make rejection moral rather than 
intellectual. No one can claim to thoroughly comprehend 
truth of any kind, especially spiritual truth, but it is not 
necessary so to formulate it as to be a constant stumbling- 
block to all reason. The higher the truth, the more diffi- 
cult itis to formulate. It cannot submit to the formal laws 
of mathematics or chemistry. This is the mistake of theology. 
The gnostic is largely responsible for the agnostic. In order 
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to last, faith must be more than mere authority or feeling; 
it must rest upon a fundamental concept that cannot be 
shaken. Such a faith will resolve itself into belief in the 
fatherhood of God, and the few simple corollaries that follow 
this sublime and central truth. 

When we glance at the way in which the churches practi- 
cally carry out the teachings of Christ in regard to the mu- 
tual relations of men, it is not difficult to explain the loss of 
faith among large numbers, especially of the poorer classes. 
We see at once why the churches are repelling the vast num- 
ber of people known as the *‘ masses.” They are not in sym- 
pathy with their needs, their suffering, their obstacles, and 
their aims. What wonder that faith is lost in anything super- 
natural! The life-conditions of swarms of people around us 
are fearfully hard. They labor from one year to another, 
with no hope of competence or even of decent comfort. 
Tens of thousands in our large cities are engaged in a daily 
and pitiless struggle with hunger, cold, and nakedness. 
Recently I saw a young mother with a baby in her arms, 
whose husband was sick, evicted from a tenement for non- 
payment of rent. This is not unusual. Such a family have 
no credit. Everything they get is under the hardest condi- 
tions. They have to buy coal by the pail, and thus pay 
double and treble what is exacted of well-to-do people. 
Food and furniture come relatively high. They are some- 
times intemperate, usually ignorant and often shiftless, — 
but whose duty is it to help and educate them? Poverty 
leads to vice quite as much as vice to poverty. During the 
past season there came under my observation a pale, slender 
girl, whose wistful eyes told of hard struggle and scant 
pleasure, engaged in making scarfs at thirty-five cents a 
dozen. This involves much labor, which three years ago 
easily brought a dollar adozen. Each season, as more hungry 
applicants have competed, the price has fallen. The eco- 
nomic law rendering it desirable to buy cheap and sell dear 
applies to labor and makes no account of taking advantage 
of necessity. Many people are living in an environment 
that stunts all growth, physical, moral, and _ spiritual. 
Women with weary, hopeless mien, and children whose 
pinched, wan faces seem to be a silent reproach for the 
misery of centuries, in which so many have been crushed 
down and outwitted in the struggle for subsistence. These 
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women and children are to-day dragging out their meagre 
lives in many a wretched hovel and stifling tenement house. 
They are sick and in prison, but how few have ‘visited 
them. Under the fierce competition of modern society, 
the weak and unfortunate are hopelessly crowded to the 
wall. 

There is, at present, a movement along many lines looking 
to the investigation and modification of factors in our social 
order that produce such fearful evils in society. Many 
thinkers in sociology feel that this period of transition and 
unrest precedes an impending change. Exactly the form and 
scope of this change are uncertain. Many wild and destruc- 
tive theories are in the air. The direction of advance should 
be in a gradual evolution out of destructive competition into 
helpful co-operation. The conservative forces of society are 
the proper ones to see and guide this evolution. The churches 
are not here, as they should be, in the van. Indeed, their in- 
fluence, with some honorable exceptions, rather appears to be 
reactionary. Much that agitators and anarchists say about 
society is true. They must not be allowed at the helm, while 
people professing faith in something higher stand idly by, 
perhaps even obstructing the inevitable and righteous change. 
The churches must not only feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, but anxiously inquire into the operation of those biologi- 
cal and social laws that allow so many to go hungry and naked. 
If divinity students were trained a little less in theology and 
more in sociology, they might not so signally fail with the 
masses. This neglect of churches to keep pace with social 
progress is largely responsible for the wide-spread secularism 
existing to-day among the so-called laboring classes, both in 
this and other countries. They are generous in building hos- 
pitals and asylums, but do not look straight in the face those 
underlying conditions that are constantly at work in recruit- 
ing their inmates. A wealthy church builds a mission and 
pays a missionary, but it treats with a poor man, not a 
brother. Is there a lapse of faith? Christianity is only half 
Christian. In spite of all our professions, we are semi-pagan. 
Our civilization is built on Christian professions, but carried 
on with pagan practices. We may be orthodox toward God, 
but heterodox toward man. The religion of the future must 
consist more of doing than dogma. Faith will be kept alive 
not by analysis and reasoning, but by living for others. Even 
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charity will not suffice. The need of the age is deeper; its 
ery is more for fraternity than charity. If one exists, the 
other will follow, or, better still, will not be needed. We 
must simplify our beliefs toward God, and beget an enthusi- 
asm for humanity. If we look to one as a Father, let us 
treat the other as a brother. Here lies the essence of Christ’s 
teachings. It is a faith for all time. 
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JEFFERSON was right. His election was a revolution. 
The war with England was strictly for independence from 
that power; it was not a war in behalf of democratic insti- 
tutions. To be sure, wherever the hand of Jefferson was 
seen, there was an implied or expressed avowal of popular 
rights. Hamilton revolted against English tyranny ; Jeffer- 
son revolted against the principle of monarchy. The former 
believed in British institutions as the model ; the latter 
accepted the principles for which Sydney was executed in 
1683, and which John Locke argued out, anticipating the 
Declaration of Independence. That famous document when 
promulgated, startled the world as a colonial defiance of a 
great monarchy ; it still delights the world as an assertion of 
human political equality and the rights of man. There were 
afew great men at that day with Jefferson; among these 
were Madison, Monroe, and Washington; but more notably 
Thomas Paine and Benjamin Franklin. Exigencies after- 
wards seemed to class Washington as a Hamiltonian; but it 
must never be forgotten that he had Paine’s manifesto read 
at the head of his army corps; and in every act of his per- 
sonal administering, he was faithful-to the principle of a Re- 
public. But among these was not Hamilton. At a New 
York dinner, so fatal to many a political ambition, he replied 
to a democratic sentiment by striking his hand on the table, 
and saying sharply, “ Your people, sir!— your people is a 
great beast.” This was the sentiment that to some extent 
vitalized federalism from the outset, and which grew into 
a fatal treason to popular rights. Every paper of that 
party, in 1803, published an article by Dennie, in which was 
asserted, “ A democracy is scarcely tolerable at any period 
of national history. It is on its trial here, and the issue will 
be civil war, desolation, and anarchy. No wise man but 
discerns its imperfections ; no good man but shudders at its 
miseries ; no honest man but proclaims its fraud, and no brave 
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man but draws his sword against its force.” Even Fisher 
Ames wrote, “ Our country is too big for union, too sordid 
for patriotism; too democratic for liberty. A democracy 
cannot last. Its nature ordains that its next change shall 
be into a military despotism, as of all governments the most 
prone to shift its head, and the slowest to mend its vices.” 
George Cabot, in 1804, wrote, “ We are democratic alto- 
gether ; and I hold democracy in its natural operation to be 
the government of the worst.” The Church of New Eng- 
land discovered in due time that a democracy did not mean 
the perpetuation of Calvinism, or the power of a Calvinistic 
ministry. The ideal republic of Calvin was shown at 
Geneva, when the right of the clergy was established to 
make domiciliary visits by force, and cause the banishment, 
or worse punishment, of any one unsound in his faith. The 
predominance of the clergy for nearly two hundred years 
would not naturally be easily yielded. 

This was the condition of the two parties that divided 
America ; and that were fated to fight out a principle. On the 
one side was Jefferson, preéminently a man who was trusted 
with all the fervor with which he trusted the people. He 
believed in the people; they believed in him. Neither one 
failed the other. On the other side preéminently stood 
Hamilton, who never trusted the populace, nor believed in a 
democracy, but whose brilliant talents and vast versatility of 
genius gave him eminence and power. Behind Hamilton 
was arrayed for the most part the clergy of New England, 
the cabal of conservatives, represented by Theophilus Par- 
sons and Fisher Ames » and here and there others who were 
either desirous of a stronger government, or were not con- 
vinced of the safety of republican institutions. But for the 
most part, behind Jefferson, from the outset, stood Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, and New York, with such lieutenants as 
made the presidents and cabinets for the next twenty years 
after the success of their struggle. The election of Washing- 
ton meant neither federalism nor democracy. It was the liv- 
ing thrill of a grateful people, trying to make itself happy by 
honoring the man whom the gods made for their salvation. 
Adams followed in his wake, a good man and a patriot, but 
who could never forgive his predecessor for being a greater 
man than himself, or his successor for believing that he 
was. 
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The grandeur of the conflict is heightened by the fact that 
the excesses and final collapse of the French Revolution had 
left democracy under a terrible cloud. It undid the strongest 
faith in popular government, and in what was technically 
termed “the rights of man,” to sustain the contest in a 
new country, when experiment seemed temerity, and safety 
seemed certain only by following in the wake of older and 
presumably wiser nations. But beyond this the leaders of 
republicanism represented two other very unpopular ideas. 
Jefferson stood for free-thinking in religion, and like Frank- 
lin and Priestly, for scientific investigation. These two ideas 
were at the core one and destined to converge. They meant 
whatever stood for demonstration as against authority. Of 
course the first contest must be for the right freely to in- 
vestigate, that was science; and afterward freely to conclude 
and believe, that was religion. Science never fails to end in 
religious sentiment. The Federalists, including the bulk of 
the Calvinistic clergy, had the unfortunate necessity of follow- 
ing as leader a man whose moral character was of the Aaron 
Burr type, but whose professions and church-goings were 
satisfactory. These two men, Hamilton and Jefferson, were 
contrasts in character, such as history rarely brings into juxta- 
position. The former stood for an orthodox creed, but cared 
nothing for morals; the latter was unimpeachable in morals, 
but he had meagre theological faith. Is it any wonder that 
about that time popular hymns began to speak sneeringly of 
even morals? We are not yet rid of the idea that a man 
stands more satisfactory at God’s judgment who has faith in 
a blood atonement than he who bases his claims for eternal 
happiness on honor and character. 

It was some consolation to those who found themselves 
compelled to follow Hamilton, that Aaron Burr had gone 
over to the republicans. But the page of American history 
that, on the whole, reads to us most shameful, is that which 
recounts the effort of the federalists to give the presidency 
to this same Burr, and defraud Jefferson of the honor 
intended him by the people. For in the electoral college, 
although Burr had a number of votes equal to those cast for 
Jefferson, it was with no thought on the part of a single 
voter that, on any account, should he be president. Under 
the old system whoever received the highest number of votes 
became president, while the vice-presidency fell to the 
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second man on the list. The republican electors carelessly 
all voted a full ticket, and so Jefferson and Burr were left a 
tie, and the election was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now came the hour for revenge; and the federal 
press and whole federal party began to scheme the downfall 
of Jefferson by the dastardly means of making Burr presi- 
dent. The consequences would, without doubt, have been 
the ruin of the government and collapse of the republic. 
Instead of placing at the helm, at the most critical moment of 
our history, a man of unimpeachable honor and sterling 
character, as well as intellectual training, they would have 
cast the country, in pure revenge, at the feet of a spent 
debaucher, who had not even the grace to pose in his 
maturer years as a reformed rake. 

There are two episodes of our earlier history peculiarly 
attractive to general readers. One of them is when Jeffer- 
son came to the help of Hamilton in 1790, in his struggle 
against disintegrating influences, and in favor of a consol- 
idated union. It became, in Hamilton’s judgment, a vital 
matter that the Union should assume the State debts in- 
curred during the war; but the bill proposing this measure 
led to the most bitter and angry contest America had known, 
either before or after the Union. The Eastern States threat- 
ened disunion and secession. Hamilton was in despair 
Jefferson, who had been appointed Secretary of State, just 
then reached Philadelphia. Hamilton met him in the street 
and made a frank appeal for help. They walked for hours 
and discussed the question. The Southern States opposed 
assumption. The Eastern States were for the measure. 
Jefferson was convinced by Hamilton that the measure was 
wise; and he advised a few of his party to change their 
votes; and the first danger of secession was passed. The 
second episode was equally picturesque, and about equally 
commendable. When the tie occurred between Burr and 
Jefferson, and the federalists were determined, at all haz- 
ards, to unhorse the great leader of democracy, Hamilton 
watched the state of affairs like a statesman and patriot. 
Perhaps he had not forgotten that Jefferson had also come 
to his rescue in a crisis. He said, “If there is a man in the 
world that I ought to hate, it is Jefferson; but the public 
good must be paramount to every private consideration.” 
Burr he declared to be bad in all ways, and totally unfit. 
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He urged the federalists not to commit the fatal crime of 
electing Burr. The result was that the representatives of 
New Hampshire and Maryland abstained from voting; and 
Jefferson became president. Neither of these episodes was 
accompanied with dishonorable political trading; although 
in the first instance Hamilton’s friends gracefully waived 
their desire to locate the capital on the Susquehanna; and 
in the latter case Jefferson assured the Federalists that he 
meditated no political revenges, and should indulge in none. 
The fact is that even party rancor could not blind men to 
the fact that the great republican was a man who could be 
trusted to do what he believed to be right. The people 
instinctively felt that Jefferson was honest and genuine; 
and it was natural that, with the overthrow of the federalist 
leaders, the bulk of the populace ulually went over to 
democracy. 

The revolution was accomplished. The United States from 
that hour stood as the government of the people by the people. 
Republicanism was to have a trial. The question whether 
the people could be trusted was to be settled by themselves. 
America was not only free from England, an independent 
power, but it was a democratic republic. Jefferson had 
never apparently wavered in his faith in the common people. 
He was stigmatized as a dreamer; but his dreams came true. 
He dreamed out the Declaration of Independence; he 
dreamed the republic, he dreamed the abolition of slavery ; 
he dreamed the expansion of our boundaries to the limits of 
two oceans. After the Louisiana purchase, and while Florida 
was just within our grasp, he wrote that after the acquisition 
of Cuba he would “erect a column on the southernmost limit 
of that island, and inscribe on it ne plus ultra. We shall 
then have only to include the North in our Union, and we 
shall have such an empire for liberty as she has never 
surveyed since the creation; and I am persuaded that no 
constitution was ever before so well calculated as ours for 
extensive empire and self-government.” 

The dreamer was also the prime fulfiller. Hamilton was a 
man of precisely opposite character. He was preéminently 
practical as a financier and an executive. He was incapable 
of being a philanthropist or prophet. At the present day he 
would make a magnificent political leader. He was a believer 
in government and not a believer in men. Washington’s 
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nature was a compromise of the two. Lincoln was a later 
edition from the Washington type. Hamilton was in no 
sense original; he believed in English history and institu- 
tions; and, with the ability of a Pitt, he worked out our 
first problems of federal unity and financial soundness. He 
had no hesitation about purchasing votes, and adopting the 
general political machinery of the Georges. Jefferson held 
him to be a corruptor. ‘ His object,” said the latter, “is to 
draw all the powers of government into the hands of the general 
legislature, to establish means for corrupting a sufficient corps 
to divide honest votes, for the purpose of subverting, step 
by step, the principles of the Constitution, which he has 
declared to be a thing of nothing that must be changed.” 
Besides the open avowal of Hamilton, that he preferred a 
presidential life-term that could be shortened only by im- 
peachment, we must remember the court style of both Wash- 
ington and Adams, a style somewhat curtly cut short by 
Jefferson, but which no president since has dared to resume. 
But, overlooking this, we are compelled to ask to what farther 
usurpations of power would an unchecked party have gone 
that could pass the “Sedition and Alien” laws? By the 
latter the president was empowered to banish any alien who, 
in his judgment, was a dangerous character; by the former 
any man was subject to punishment who wrote against con- 
stituted authority. Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, a member of 
Congress, under this act was put in jail for four months, and 
paid a fine of one thousand dollars, for writing that President 
Adams was “a man of unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, 
foolish adulation, and selfish avarice.” The people took 
Lyon out of jail and sent him back to Congress. He had 
only told the truth. Judge Peck, of Central New York, cir- 
culated a petition for the repeal of those infamous laws ; and 
he was arrested and carried off to New York City, where he 
was indicted; but popular opinion prevented a trial. That 
the struggle was between democratic freedom and monocratic 
tyranny is clear to any careful reader of events. It was in 
no sense a contest between anarchical tendencies and judicious 
centralization. Is it any wonder that at this point we find 
the one act of Jefferson’s which his critics never tire of citing 
to show that he was incapable of constructive work, and 
would, without the counterpoise of Hamilton, have wrecked 
usin disunionism? Shocked by the Sedition and Alien Acts, 
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Virginia and Kentucky, under the stimulation of Madison 
and Jefferson, passed vigorous resolutions, threatening to in- 
terpose State authority. The Virginia resolutions were 
threatening in tone; those drafted for Kentucky by Jefferson 
himself rested on a definition of principles. Of the essential 
soundness of those principles there is no question ; but, like 
all fundamental principles, they could be, and since that have 
been, carried to false extremes. ‘To what,” said Jefferson, 
“does all this lead, but to monarchy?” He did not feel nor 
see that the doctrine of State Rights might also lead, or be 
made to lead, to another danger, that of disruption and dis- 
integration. 

His confidence in the people created in him a supreme 
confidence that the Union would never be dissolved. Jeffer- 
son afterward wrote, ‘“ The contests of that day were contests 
of principle between the advocates of republican and those 
of kingly power.” Essentially he was right. The republi- 
cans could judge of the drift only by what they saw, and 
by preceding history. Could Jefferson have transferred his 
standpoint to the present day, he would have seen a century 
of executives acting with prudence and moderation; but 
what the culmination would have been but for Jefferson, 
no one can assure us. Should the States have assented 
permanently to any such congressional and executive su- 
premacy as federalism initiated? Would they have done so? 
It is, no doubt, true, as Washington said, that at no time 
were there a dozen men in the United States who desired 
that a monarchy be established. But that there were many 
more than that, of very able, very wealthy, very powerful 
men, who desired a monarchial government under a republican 
name, is equally true. There were two classes of men in 
the colonies: those who fought England only to free them- 
selves from her foreign dictation, to whom the form of 
government was of small moment, so that the nation be 
independent; and those who were imbued with the new 
philosophy of humanity, who had caught sight of the poetic 
principle of human equality and fraternity, and believed that 
this could become a practical working force in a republic of 
States. 

Monroe, writing as late as 1817, after the heat of the 
battle was quite cooled, says: “ That some of the leaders 
entertained principles unfriendly to our system of govern- 
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ment I have been thoroughly convinced; that they meant to 
work a change in it by taking advantage of favorable 
circumstances I am equally satisfied.” Of Hamilton alone 
his contemporary, George Morris, in a singularly temperate 
judgment, says, “ He hated republican government,” “ He 
never failed on every occasion to advocate monarchial 
government.” 

I have endeavored to bring out a suppressed chapter of 
American history. The truth is that there was a contest, 
lasting through a score of years, between the principles of 
monarchy and of democracy. It has been nearly impossible 
for our histories to correctly interpret the events of this form- 
ative period, because so intense has been our worship of 
republicanism, so wrapt our joy in the possession of free in- 
stitutions, that we cannot conceive our founders as in the 
least wavering in choice or judgment. To allow of Wash- 
ington and Adams any bias whatever toward forms that we 
now detest, has been neariy impossible. But we can get 
very little good from the study of our own history, without 
the clear apprehension that the founding of a republic was 
an experiment. Almost de novo the men of one hundred 
years ago must create popular institutions. That some of 
them should have lacked faith is not surprising. The one 
character that stands out forever preéminent for his unwaver- 
ing confidence in democratic principles, is Thomas Jefferson. 
Naturally men fell into two classes, those of precedents and 
those of principles. Hamilton believed in the Church and 
the State; Jefferson in God and human nature. John 
Adams wrote that the prospect ofa free government over five 
and twenty millions of Frenchmen, as they were, was “as 
impracticable as it would be over the elephants, tigers, pan- 
thers, wolves, and bears in the royal menagerie.” Jefferson 
replied that the situation was not so desperate ; that “ the light 
shed by the act of printing had preéminently changed the 
condition of the world. The kings and the rabbles had not 
yet received its rays; but light was sure to spread, and while 
printing was preserved it could no more recede than the sun 
could return in its course.” 

“A first attempt at self-government may fail; so may a 
second or a third. But as a younger and more instructed 
race comes on, the sentiment becomes more and more intui- 
tive; and a fourth, a fifth, or some subsequent one of the 
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ever renewed attempts, will succeed.” He closed this sub- 
lime assertion of belief in man with these words, * You and I 
shall look down from another world on these glorious achieve- 
ments of man, which will add to the joys even of heaven.” 
To inherit our republic is asupreme privilege; it is a greater 
privilege to be enabled to study the battle of the moral giants 
in that day, that ended forever the Dei Gratia of monarchs, 
and established the rights of man. It is our duty now to see 
that the founding of the republic, its trials. its dangers, its 
causes, and its natural evolution, should be comprehended by 
every incipient citizen. It was my fortune to meet a young 
anarchist in the days of riot and murder. He hoped to be 
able to revenge the judicial hanging of spies by shooting the 
judge. I said, “« You make one blunder. You shoot first and 
study afterward. Go to the beginnings of our institutions. 
Go to Franklin and Jefferson. You will learn to reverence 
the labor, and faith, and love embedded in American insti- 
tutions.” He writes now, “I will shoot now the man who 
assails this sublime structure. My only wonder is that so 
few American citizens know anything about the republic. I 
love it; I will gladly die in its defence.” To make true 
citizens of the United States we must educate them in the 
elements of democracy. This is not only true of foreigners, 
who come to us with an instinctive hatred for established in- 
stitutions, but it is equally true as concerns our own boys, 
and our girls also, who will soon have astill larger obligation 
in the preservation of their birthright. 

But there is at this day another pressing reason for re- 
opening the history of democratic principles, it is because of 
the drift, since. the Civil War, which has carried us farther 
and farther from the principles of Jefferson, and threatens 
inadvertently to fulfil every prophecy of Hamilton. Are 
the States to be slowly but surely enfeebled, and was the 
Constitution only a temporary makeshift? There exists 
unquestionably a tendency to centralization that we must 
first comprehend, and then check with the jealousy of those 
who believe in the people. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court have almost invariably favored Hamiltonianism. From 
the outset this branch of government remained in the hands 
of federalism. The last act of John Adams was to seat as 
Chief Justice John Marshall, a sterling character, but whose 
whole career was an effort to force power upon the general 
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government. From that day to this the Supreme Court has 
rarely veered its purpose to subordinate the States. <A 
writer of much vigor says of a recent action, * Had the Su- 
preme Court sufficiently attended to the purpose under- 
lying the Constitutional grant of power to Congress over 
interstate commerce, its contradictory opinions would have 
been avoided, and the national destruction of State prohib- 
itory laws; this invasion by the federal government of a 
domain, which, for over a century, has been regarded as 
within the power of the States.” 

Recent amendments of the Constitution have also consid- 
erably altered the original character of that document, and 
invariably increased federal power. But, above all danger- 
ous to democracy is the growth of a vast army of officers, 
whose dependence on the central government compels them 
to be obedient and subservient to centralization. They can 
be counted on as men to place their allegiance to the powers 
exercising government above allegiance to principles. The 
possible limits of centralization from these directions may 
have been reached, for the Federal Election Bill has startled 
the people into an indignant protest irrespective of parties. 
But Jefferson was not a mere opponent of a strongly central- 
ized government at Washington. He wrote, “ The tyranny 
of the legislatures is the most formidable dread at present, 
and will be for years.” 

Our State governments have, in many cases, become 
tyrannical, to a degree equal to that action of Parliament that 
led to our revolt. In several cases they have interfered with 
the collection of private debts ; and have in all directions so 
overlaid statutes that simple equity has become impossible 
where not illegal. The question never was one essentially 
of the national government against State governments; but 
of government altogether against the liberty of the individual. 
Jefferson’s jealousy was for the fundamental inherent rights 
of the individual. He opposed any assumption of power, 
anywhere, by any body of men, not strictly limited by com- 
pact; not fully and literally designated by the people as the 
official duty of such a delegated body. From Congress down 
to Boards of Supervisors, we have abundant illustration of 
the tendency of official bodies to magnify office, and forget 
that they are servants and not lords of the people. 

But the danger to popular and individual liberty seems 
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more likely to suffer limitation and mutilation from another 
direction. Dazed by the fact that we, the people, are receiv- 
ing the most perfect service from national post-offices; and 
that, in a few other directions, we are doing co-operatively 
what individually we could not so well do, a popular cry has 
risen and gained great force in different organizations for 
an entire upset of the old system and a total surrender to 
nationalism. Legislation seems to many the final remedy for 
all ills. I have no space for anything like a reasonable dis- 
cussion of this momentous danger. It is, perhaps, enough to 
call attention to the fact that the most outrageous assump- 
tion of unwarranted authority has occurred from that service 
of which we have been most reasonably proud, the post- 
office. Our public carriers have notified us, that if our 
social and theological views do not accord with the views of 
the man whom we select to be responsible for an honest 
mail service, our mails are closed against us. There is 
already a censorship of literature. Shall we have also in 
due time a censorship of the press and of the pulpit? This 
has been the invariable tendency of centralized authority. 

It has been impossible to even outline the policy of the 
greatest of American statesmen in asingle article. We may 
digest his great principles as (1) Democracy, or the funda- 
mental rights of the individual. (2) Decentralization in both 
State and general government. (3) Economy, by which he 
intended to deny the right of any government to demand the 
money of the people for any purpose not strictly demanded 
for public defence and common welfare. It is easy to see 
what would be his judgment of recent legislation. (4) Edu- 
cation, for this was the idea that from first to last he ever 
pressed as most important. In 1786, he wrote to Washing- 
ton, “ It is an axiom of my mind, that our liberty can never 
be safe but in the hands of the people themselves ; and that, 
too, of the people with a certain degree of instruction. This 
it is the business of the State to effect, and on a general 
plan.” Jealous of expenditure and of centralization else- 
where, he would have the State an educational as well as 
political organization. Mr. Henderson’s volume on “ Thomas 
Jefferson on Public Education” is timely. (5) Emancipa- 
tion. On the subject of slavery Mr. Jefferson was a pro- 
nounced abolitionist. (6) Peace at almost any cost, as 
essential to the complete escape of the individual from bond- 
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age to imperators. He strained this point while dealing with 
Great Britain, and opened himself to abuse. But to him war 
was the very last resort. (7) Restriction of the official ser- 
vice of the President to two terms. He declined a third 
term emphatically as unpatriotic and unwise. (8) Tolera- 
tion in religion. His opponents charged him with being an 
atheist. He answered, “I am a Christian in the only sense 
in which he (Jesus) wished anyone to be; sincerely attached 
to his doctrines in preference to all others, ascribing to 
himself every human excellence, and believing he never 
claimed any other.” There is no other character in our early 
American history about which young enthusiasm may always 
rally, and become inspired for the best citizenship. As chaste 
as Washington, as brilliant with his pen as his friend Patrick 
Henry was with his tongue, Jefferson stands alone, and un- 
equall.d as the type forever of young America, 











THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF 
INSPIRATION. 


BY PROF. J. W. MCGARVEY, D.D., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY. 


Ir there is any kind or degree of inspiration which 
believers are bound to affirm and defend, it is that which is 
set forth in the New Testament. ‘To defend any other is not 
to defend the Christian faith. To set forth any other as if 
we were setting forth this, is deceptive. To attack any 
other is to attack something for which neither Christ nor his 
apostles are responsible. It is highly important, then, both 
for the purpose of clearing up the ground of controversy on 
this subject, and for the distinct apprehension of the truth, 
that the doctrine as set forth on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment be clearly defined and exhibited. This, and not the 
defense of the doctrine, is the task undertaken in this essay. 

Let it be understood that our task is limited to the New 
Testament; for whether the inspiration claimed in the New 
Testament is different or not from that claimed in the Old Tes- 
tament, a question which we shall not discuss at present, 
the mode of its presentation to the reader is certainly differ- 
ent, and in the New Testament it is far more systematic. 
The systematic mode in which it is set forth in the New 
Testament is very favorable to successful investigation. 
We are furnished, first, with a number of promises of inspira- 
tion made by Jesus to his apostles, written chiefly in the 
Gospels ; second, with certain statements in Acts intended 
to show the fulfilment of these promises; and third, some 
statements in the Epistles, which, though not so closely 
connected with the promises historically, yet serve the same 
purpose. We shall consider these briefly in the order in 
which we have enumerated them. 

The first promise on the subject is quoted by Matthew in 
the following words: “ But beware of men: for they will 
deliver you up to councils, and in their synagogues will they 
scourge you; yea, and before governors and kings shall ye 
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be brought for my sake, for a testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles. But when they deliver you up, be not anxious how 
or what ye shall speak. . . . For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you” (x. 17-20). 
The same promise is quoted by Mark and Luke, with the 
addition in the latter, «For the Holy Spirit shall teach you 
in that very hour what ye ought to say” (Mark xiii. 11; 
Luke xii. 12). 

Here we have, first, a prohibition, « Be not anxious” ; and 
it has reference to two things: first, how they shall speak ; 
and second, what they shall speak. Under “how” is evi- 
dently included the manner, that is, the style, the diction, 
and the arrangement ; under “what” the matter, that is, the 
thoughts and the facts. The apostles are told not to be 
anxious about any of these, even when their lives would 
depend on what they should say. This was demanding too 
much for humanity without supernatural aid, and this aid 
Jesus promises: ‘ For it shall be given you in that hour what 
ye shall speak: for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you”. . . “for the Holy Spirit 
shall teach youin that very hour what ye ought to say.” 
This assurance would be sufficient to free them from anxiety, 
if they could only implicitly believe it; but if it really had 
this effect, how sublime must have been their faith. 

In the words, “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you,” we have an obvious 
instance of the well-known Hebrew idiom by which, in compar- 
isons, the absolute is put for the relative. They did speak, as 
appears from the fact that the Holy Spirit was to teach them 
what to say: but as their speaking with respect to both 
how and what they should say was to be determined by the 
Spirit in them, it was not they only or chiefly that spoke, but 
the Holy Spirit. 

The second promise is reported by Luke alone. Jesus, 
after telling his disciples in his prophetic discourse on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, that they should be delivered up 
to synagogues and prisons, and be brought before governors 
and kings, continues: ‘Settle it therefore in your hearts, 
not to meditate beforehand what to answer: for I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not 
be able to withstand or to gainsay” (xxi. 14-15). Here 
the prohibition advances from anxiety to premeditation. A 
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courageous man, after sufficient premeditation, might make a 
speech on the effect of which his life depended, with little 
anxiety; but who could enter upon a speech under such 
circumstances without anxiety, and at the same time with- 
out premeditation? The apostles are not only told to do 
this, but the order is made emphatic by the introductory 
words, “Settle it therefore in your hearts.” These words 
not only emphasize the order, but they also require that the 
execution of it shall be the settled purpose of their hearts. 
Such an order would have been but idle breath, had it not 
been accompanied by the promised supernatural aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The third promise was made in the memorable discourse 
delivered on the night of the betrayal. The items of it are 
found in several distinct passages of the speech. First, «I will 
pray the Father, and he will send you another Advocate, that 
he may be with you forever, even the Spirit of truth whom 
the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; for he abideth with you, 
and shall be in you.” . . . “These things have I spoken to 
you while yet abiding with you. But the Advocate, even 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things and bring to your remembrance 
all things that I have said unto you,” .. . ‘Ihave many 
things yet, to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth: for he shall not speak of 
himself; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he 
speak: and he shall declare unto you the things that are 
to come” (John xiv. 15-17, 26; xvi. 12,13). In this prom- 
ise Jesus assures the apostles, first, that the Holy Spirit 
would be with them and in them always, as a substitute for 
his own presence; second, that he would teach them all 
things, and bring to their remembrance all that he had 
spoken to them; and third, that he would guide them into 
all the truth. Doubtless, we should understand by “all 
things,” and “all the truth,” only such things, and such 
truth as would be needed for the discharge of their office 
as apostles; and by “all that I have said to you,” only 
that which they needed to: remember, and did not remember 
already. But these are the only limitations which a fair 
exegesis can assign to these very explicit words. 
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The fourth promise was given on the day of the ascen- 
sion. After charging the apostles not to depart from Jerusa- 
lem till they received the promise of the Father which he had 
previously mentioned, he tells them: “ Ye shall be baptized 
in the Holy Spirit not many days hence.” ... Ye shall 
receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and 
ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts i. 6,8). Here the gift previously promised is called 
a baptism in the Spirit — a figure for the subsidence of their 
own mental powers in those of the Holy Spirit, as a man’s 
body sinks in the water when baptized. The power promised, 
by which they were to bear witness for Jesus, includes, as 
subsequent developments show, ability to work physical 
miracles, and to speak with absolute knowledge, concerning 
the exaltation of Jesus, and concerning his will in matters of 
which he had not spoken in person. 

If these several promises were fulfilled the apostles were 
endowed as follows :— 

1. The Spirit of God came upon them with such power 
that their spirits were immersed in it, and it abode in them 
to the end of their days. 

2. The Spirit gave them or taught them what to say and 
how to say it, in such measure that on the most trying occa- 
sions they could speak with unerring wisdom, and yet without 
anxiety or premeditation. 

3. To the end of enabling them thus to speak, the Spirit 
recalled to their memory, as fully as was needful, all that 
Jesus had in person spoken; and as the words he had spoken 
were intimately blended with the deeds he had done, it un- 
doubtedly recalled these also. 

4. To the same end, the Spirit guided them into all truth 
yet untaught, which it was the will of Christ that they should 
know and teach. This was needful in order that their utter- 
ances concerning items of God’s will which they alone 
have revealed, and their statements concerning things in the 
spirit world, and concerning the future of time and eternity 
should be received as the word of God. 

It is common to hear ié said that the authors of our four 
Gospels do not claim to have written by inspiration. It is 
true that Mark and Luke set up nosuch claim for themselves, 
but it is far otherwise with Matthew and John. In setting 
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forth these promises of Jesus, as all four of these writers do, 
they mean either to assert that the apostles, including 
Matthew and John, experienced their fulfilment, or that 
they remained unfulfilled. No matter what we think of the 
truthfulness of these writers, we cannot suppose that they 
meant the latter, and thereby meant that their Master made 
solemn promises which he failed to fulfil. Unquestionably 
they meant to affirm that every one of these promises was 
fulfilled ; and they wrote at a time when the fulfilment was 
a fact of experience if it ever became a fact. They do, then, 
claim that at least the two apostolic Gospels were written by 
inspiration. 

We now turn to the fulfilment of these promises as it is 
stated in Acts. The author of Acts, after having quoted 
some of them in the close of his previous narrative, and also 
in the introduction to this, purposely and formally opens the 
body of this with an account of their fulfilment; so that 
the subject does not occur incidentally, but it is introduced 
formally and prominently. He represents the twelve as wait- 
ing for it, and expecting it, till it comes; and he declares that 
it came on the first Pentecost after the resurrection of Jesus. 
He says that on the morning of that day they were all 
together in one place, and suddenly “there appeared to them 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon 
each one of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” He adds that men were present 
from fifteen provinces of the Roman Empire, which he names, 
representing almost as many tongues and dialects ; that they 
heard these Galileans speaking in the tongues of all these 
countries ; that they were amazed and confounded by the fact, 
and that they inquired with one voice, “ What does this 
mean?” He further states that one of the twelve, Simon 
Peter, arose with his eleven companions, and declared that 
this miracle was the fulfilment of a prediction uttered by 
Joel, which he proceeds to quote; that Jesus had risen from 
the dead and ascended to the right hand of God; and that 
it was he who had sent forth the Holy Spirit whose power 
the people were witnessing (Acts ii. 1-33). 

Now here was a fulfilment of the promises of Jesus in al- 
most every particular. First, both the “how” and _ the 
“what ” of their utterances were given to them, and both 
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were given by giving the words alone; for as the words were 
to them unknown, the speakers did not catch the thoughts 
which they conveyed to their hearers. In this was fulfilled 
almost absolutely the words, “It is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” Second, 
the speakers had no premeditation, for they knew not that 
they were to speak till they began, and they felt no anxiety. 
No amount of either could have helped them to speak in 
tongues. Fourth, the Spirit led Peter into truth hitherto 
unknown; for it enabled him to make known the coronation 
of Christ which had recently transpired in heaven, and to 
propound, in answer to the conscience-stricken multitude, 
the new law of remission of sins under the reign of Christ. 
It is highly probable too, that it brought to his mind the 
predictions which he quotes from both Joel and David, and 
that it enabled him te give an interpretation to both which 
he had not conceived before that hour. Fourth, so complete 
a possession of their minds by the Holy Spirit, fulfilled and 
justified the figure of a baptism in the Spirit. Fifth, by the 
audible miracle of speaking in tongues, they demonstrated 
both to the multitude and to themselves that they now pos- 
sessed the promised power to be competent witnesses for Jesus 
in the whole world. 

The power thus bestowed on the Twelve on the great 
Pentecost was, according to the promise, to continue with 
them. The fact is fully set forth in Acts that it did con- 
tinue. In the first place, the author makes formal mention 
of it a few times, and then leaves us to infer that as it was 
thus far it continued to be till the end. For instance, when 
Peter was first arraigned before the Jewish Sanhedrim, the 
writer, as if to remind us of the promise, says: *“ Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, said unto them,” and proceeds to 
quote his speech. When all the apostles, having been for- 
bidden te speak any more in the name of Jesus, had prayed, 
he says: “ They were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness ” (iv. 8, 81). 

In the second place, he quotes the apostles themselves as 
affirming the continuance of this power. He quotes Peter 
the second time he appeared before the Sanhedrim as saying, 
‘We are witnesses of these things, and so is the a Spirit 
whom God hath given to them who obey Him” (v. 31, 82). 
This was an echo of the promise, “ He shall my witness of 
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me.” Again, he quotes Peter three times as affirming that 
the miraculous gift of tongues bestowed on the Gentiles in 
the house of Cornelius, was the same as that bestowed on the 
Twelve at the beginning, thus reasserting the event of Pente- 
cost (x. 44-47; xi. 16,17; xv. 8). Finally, he quotes the 
apostles and elders who were in Jerusalem at the time of the 
conference about circumcision, as introducing their degree 
with the words, “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us” (xv. 23, 28), thus affirming that their decision was the 
decision of the Holy Spirit, which it could have been only 
because they were guided in it by the Spirit. 

In the third place the author makes the same representa- 
tion on his own authority, by mentioning many miracles 
which the apostles wrought, these being at once a proof and 
an exhibition of the presence of the Holy Spirit within them. 
We should especially note, as distinct from the physical 
miracles which he describes, that of Peter, looking into and 
exposing the secret thoughts of Ananias and Sapphira — 
an unmistakable exhibition of mental power which the Di- 
vine Spirit alone could impart. 

In the fourth place the apostles are represented as impart- 
ing the gift of the Holy Spirit to others, which is demon- 
strative proof that they possessed it themselves. 

In the fifth place, all that is affirmed in Acts on this sub- 
ject concerning the Twelve is affirmed of Paul after he 
became an apostle. He was filled with the Spirit at the 
time of his baptism; he was a prophet; he wrought many 
miracles; he imparted the Holy Spirit to others; and he 
was led by the direct guidance of the Spirit into proper 
fields of labor when his own judgment would have led him 
elsewhere. 

The sum of the testimony in Acts, as we can now see, 
is the sum of the promises made on this subject by Jesus. 
The two stand over against each other as the two sides of 
an equation ; and they combine to show that there abode 
permanently in the apostles and some of their companions, 
a power of God’s Holy Spirit equal to their perfect enlighten- 
ment and guidance in all that they ought to know and say ; 
and that it did, as a matter of fact, guide their thoughts, 
their words, and the course of their missionary journeys. 
Not only so;.it enabled them to speak of things in heaven, 
on earth, and in the future, concerning which, without di- 
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vine enlightenment, men in the flesh know nothing. A more 
complete inspiration for their work of speaking, of writing, 
and of directing the affairs of the Church, is beyond our con- 
ception. 

Let it not be forgotten by any who doubts the credibility 
of the authors of Acts and of the Gospels, that in this essay 
I am not aiming to prove the truth of any of the statements 
which I cite from these documents; for I am only striving 
to show whav doctrine of inspiration they set forth, so that 
both those who believe what they say, and those who believe 
it not, may know what inspiration the believer is bound to 
defend, and what the unbeliever is bound to assail, if he 
assails the true Christian faith on this subject. 

We now reach the third general division of our subject, the 
fulfilment of the promises as stated in the Epistles. These 
are not so closely connected with the promises as are those 
in Acts, which was written as a continuation of the history 
given in the Gospels, but they show distinctly that the apos- 
tles claimed in their experience all that we have found in the 
promises. As the second chapter of Acts furnishes the most 
comprehensive treatment of the subject in that book, and is 
a kind of key passage, so the second chapter of First Corin- 
thians is the key passage in the Epistles. Here the subject 
is formally set forth, and we note the several items making 
up the discussion. 

Paul introduces the topic by saying: “ My speech and my 
preaching were not in the persuasive words of wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.” The distinction drawn is that between conviction 
derived from philosophical reasoning, and that derived from 
visible demonstrations of power. He could have employed 
the former, and by it he might have convinced many ; but 
had he done so, the ground of their faith would have been 
the conclusiveness of the course of reasoning; and _ this 
might have been overthrown afterward by an ingenious but 
sophistical course of reasoning leading to an opposite conclu- 
sion. To avo‘d such a result Paul abstained from a mode of 
conviction which he might have employed with effect, and 
adopted another which was safer; that is, a visible demon- 
stration by the miraculous power of the Holy Spirit, that the 
message which he delivered was approved of God. No 
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sophistry could invalidate such demonstration in the minds 
of those who witnessed it. Here is a positive declaration 
that he had presented this miraculous evidence to the Corin- 
thians, and also an appeal to their own consciousness for the 
fact that their faith rested on this demonstration as its 
foundation. 

After thus repudiating the wisdom of men as the source 
of faith, Paul takes the next step in the discussion by admit- 
ting that he speaks wisdom among the perfect, but not the 
wisdom of this world. He speaks the wisdom of God, and 
by it he speaks of things which men had never seen, heard, 
or conceived; “ But,” he continues, “ unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit: for the Spirit searches all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.” Here he claims to have 
received from God through the Spirit revelations of things 
which men did not know before, and which they could not 
know except by revelation. This agrees perfectly with the 
promise to this effect, which we have cited from the Gospel 
of John. 

Passing on, he says, “* We received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we may know 
the things which are freely given to us by God,” — an asser- 
tion that he and his fellows had received from God the Spirit 
of whom he speaks, and that they had received it for the very 
purpose of making the revelations in question. 

He next refers to the words in which the things revealed 
by the Spirit were spoken, and says: “ Which things also 
we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Spirit teacheth, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual.” If we retain the word “comparing” here 
as the correct rendering, we must understand by it that 
comparing of word with thought which enables us to fit the 
one to the other. It is comparing the words taught by 
the Spirit with the things revealed by the Spirit, so that 
the former may properly represent the latter. The word 
“combining” suggested as an alternative on the margin of 
the Revised Version brings out the idea more clearly; but 
on this point we need not dwell. Suffice it to say, that there 
could not be a more explicit statement than we here have, 
that so far as the apostles were made mediums of revelation 
they were guided by the Holy Spirit as to the very words 
which they employed. 
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Finally, the apostle ends this invaluable series of state- 
ments by saying, “ We have the mind of Christ.” By this 
statement, interpreted in the light of the context, he clearly 
means that in all of their official utterances the thoughts of 
the apostles were the thoughts of Christ, or the very thoughts 
which Christ would have them to utter. 

These affirmations made by Paul are as explicit and as 
comprehensive as those made by Luke in the second chapter 
of Acts; and if any one regards the word of the apostle as 
more reliable than that of the evangelist, he ought to accept 
the latter because thus confirmed by the former. Let it be 
remembered, too, that those rationalists who deny the credi- 
bility of Acts, admit the genuineness of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and consequently they admit that Paul actually 
wrote these affirmations. These, then, must be held both by 
believers and unbelievers as setting forth the apostolic teach- 
ing on the subject of inspiration. 

This passage does not stand alone. Its thoughts are 
echoed again and again in other passages scattered through 
Paul’s epistles. In regard to receiving revelations through 
the Spirit, Paul says of his knowledge of the Gospel, that he 
neither received it from men, nor was he taught it; but that 
it came to him “ through revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 
12). He says, concerning the mystery of the call and the 
equal rights of the Gentiles, “It hath now been revealed 
unto his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit ” (Eph. iii. 
1-5). He introduces his prediction concerning the great 
apostasy with the words, « But the Spirit says expressly that 
in the latter times some shall fall away from the faith” 
(1 Tim. iv. 1). He says, concerning his journey from An- 
tioch to Jerusalem with Barnabas, «1 went up by revelation ” 
(Gal. ii. 2), thus affirming as Luke in Acts affirms, that on 
some occasions his journeyings were controlled by the guid- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit (Acts xvi. 6-8). Finally, 
he informs the Corinthians that his thorn in the flesh, “a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me,’ was given him to prevent 
him from being “ exalted overmuch by the exceeding great- 
ness of the revelations” (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

The assertion in our key passage, “We have the 
mind of Christ,” is echoed in another part of the same 
Epistle as follows: “If any man thinketh himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things 
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which I write to you, that they are the commandment of the 
Lord” (1 Cor. xiv. 37). Here the apostle not only asserts 
that what he wrote was the commandment of the Lord, 
which it could not be unless he had “the mind of Christ,” 
but he assumes that any man in the church who was a 
prophet, or a spiritual man, that is, an inspired man, would 
know that what he wrote was in reality from the Lord. He 
assumes that in the Corinthian church there were men, well 
known, who, like himself, in kind if not in degree, were in- 
spired prophets. And let it not escape our notice here, that 
this affirmation is made concerning what he wrote, and not 
concerning what he spoke. The circumstance shows that 
although in the promises of Jesus reference was made to the 
speeches of the apostles especially, no distinction was 
intended between what they spoke and what they wrote, but 
that speaking was put for all their utterances, whether with 
the tongue or the pen. 

In regard to the “demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power” mentioned in our key passage, the testimonies else- 
where are abundant. Speaking in tongues was itself a 
demonstration of the Spirit’s power, and on this point Paul 
says to the Corinthians, some of whom prided themselves on 
the possession of this gift, “I thank God, I speak with 
tongues more than you all”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 18,19). He claims 
also to have imparted to some of the Corinthians miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, including the gift of tongues, and to have 
done the same among the Galatians. (See 1 Cor. i. 5, 6; 
xii. 7-11; 27-31; xiv. 1-5, 15-17, 22, 23; Gal. iii. 5.) The 
notion advanced by some rationalistic interpreters, that by 
this gift of tongues was meant nothing more than the utter- 
ance in ecstacy of incoherent and inarticulate sounds does 
dishonor to its adherents as exegetes, and to Paul and Luke 
as men of sense. It would be more creditable to the inter- 
preter to charge these writers with downright lying: for cer- 
tain it is, that if there was no actual speaking in other 
human languages, Luke and Paul both have wilfully mis- 
stated the facts in the case. 

The Epistles of the other apostles are so much less vol- 
uminous than those of Paul, that we have not the same 
means of knowing what they said on this subject apart from 
their words already cited from Acts: but what they do say, 
taken in connection with this decisive. Thus 


source, is 
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Peter, speaking of the old Testament prophets, says: “ To 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
you did they minister these things which have now been 
announced to you through them that preached the Gospel to 
you by the Holy Spirit sent dow n from heaven ; which things 
the angels desire, to look into” (1 Peter i. 12). John, in 
almost the very language of the promise that the Spirit of 
truth, when he came, should bear witness of Jesus, says: 
“It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is 
the truth. For there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood: and these three agree in one” (John 
v. 7,8). In like manner the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, an apostolic writer even if not the apostle Paul, 
says that the great salvation which was at first spoken through 
the Lord “ was confirmed unto us by them that heard, God 
also bearing witness with them, both by signs and wonders, 
and by manifold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
according to His will” (ii. 4). Words are here multiplied 
as if for the purpose of fully covering the ground which we 
have now gone over. 

We have now gone through with the direct promises by 
Jesus on this subject, and the direct statements of the his- 
torian Luke, and of the apostles, which show the fulfilment 
of these promises. We should have yet to consider, if our 
purpose were an exhaustive presentation of the subject of 
inspiration, some facts and statements which tend to modify 
and broaden our view, but none of which is contradictory to 
anything that we have said. We refer to such facts as the 
preservation by each writer of his own natural and acquired 
style; the play of human feeling which pervades many of 
these writings ; the freedom with which quotations are made 
from both the Old Testament and the speeches of Jesus; 
the imperfect knowledge on some points which characterized 
the apostles in the beginning of their ministry; and the 
imperfections discernible in their characters as men of God. 
But in as much as all these facts are reconcilable, in ways 
well known to writers and readers on the subject, to the 
statements which we have quoted, it is not necessary to our 
present purpose that we do more than to mention them. 
The explicit and uncontradicted statements which we have 
cited justify us in the following conclusions: 

1. The New Testament claims that a promise of the 
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Holy Spirit to abide permanently in the apostles with mirac- 
ulous power was made by Jesus; that it was realized in the 
experience of the Twelve and of Paul; and that the same 
gift was imparted by the apostles from time to time to 
other faithful persons. 

2. It claims, that the Holy Spirit thus abiding in the 
inspired, brought to their remembrance, to the full extent 
that was needful, the words and acts of Jesus, thereby 
guaranteeing such a record of these words and acts as God 
willed. 

3. It brought to the inspired persons revelations concern- 
ing the past, the present, and the future ; and when occasion 
required it revealed to them the secret thoughts of living 
men. 

4. It claims that the Spirit taught the inspired how to 
express the things thus revealed, by teaching them, to the 
full extent needed, the proper words to employ; and that 
it demonstrated this fact to lookers-on by causing the in- 
spired at times to speak in tongues which they had never 
learned, but which were known to those who heard. 

5. It claims, that by thus acting within and through 
the inspired men, the Spirit enabled them on all occasions, 
even when life was at stake, to speak without anxiety as to 
how or what they should say, and to speak with consum- 
mate wisdom yet without premeditation. 

I have now completed, very imperfectly I fear, the task 
undertaken in this essay. If I have in any particular mis- 
represented the doctrine of inspiration set forth on the pages 
of the New Testament, I shall be greatly indebted to any 
one who will correct me. If I have represented it as it is 
then it appears to me that there should be a decided change 
in the prevalent treatment of the subject both by believers 
and unbelievers. 














AN INTERESTING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
EXPERIMENT. 


BY FRANK L. KING. 

In a business point of view, Liverpool is, perhaps, more 
intimately connected with the United States than any other 
European city. 

It is the principal seaport for American trade with Europe, 
attracted thither by its extensive and magnificent docks. Its 
population is nearly 600,000, while its area is only 5,210 
acres. Therefore the average number of persons to the acre 
is 115. 

Being one of the most densely populated cities in Great 
Britain, a vigorous sanitary policy became necessary, and the 
street and sewer departments have been thoroughly modern- 
ized. The corporation may now point with pride to its 250 
miles of the best paved streets in the world, and its 249 miles 
of ventilated sewers, all constructed in the most thorough 
and economical manner, and generally by their own work- 
men. 

Permission is never given to persons or companies to cut 
through the pavements, in any street, for any purpose. If 
necessary, the work is done by the corporation, at the expense 
of the interested party. -This is a point worthy of the atten- 
tion of authorities on this side of the Atlantic. 

The Liverpool Corporation has not limited their reforma- 
tory measures to its streets and sewers. 

In every densely populated city, there may be found sec- 
tions where the evilsof unscrupulous landlordism are marked 
by sanitary conditions too revolting for public description, 
and it is not necessary to cross the ocean to learn the nature 
of those evils. 

To elevate the laboring classes, action is necessary, and 
while the people in other parts of the world have been dis- 
cussing the subject, the corporation of Liverpool has been 
actively engaged in solving the problem in a thoroughly 
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practical way. It has entered upon the grand work of re- 
housing the artisan and laboring classes, in dwellings pos- 
sessing all of the most modern sanitary improvements, at low 
rents. 

The designs for this great work were furnished by Clement 
Dunscombe, city engineer fof Liverpool. The plans were 
exhibited at the International Health Exhibition in London, 
two years ago, upon which a gold medal was then awarded 
to Mr. Dunscombe for the best design for artisans’ dwell- 
ings. 

The feasibility of the plans has already been demon- 
strated, and Mr. Dunscombe has made a report in detail of 
the artisans’ dwellings erected at Victoria Square, Liverpool, 
from which we glean the following important facts, which 
give @ fair understanding of the magnitude, thoroughness, and 
importance of the work accomplished. 

The buildings occupy a part of the site formerly known 
as Nash Grove, situated in Scotland Ward in the parish of 
Liverpool. 

The area cleared for the purpose contained 202,383 square 
feet of ground, and was taken under the artisans and la- 
borers dwelling act of 1875. 

A very large portion of the premises was formerly occu- 
pied by low-class, unhealthy dwellings, and buildings and 
yards for trade purposes. 

The entire number of persons removed from the district 
was 1,310, of which 1,100 were of the working classes. 

Many of these people were crowded into sections of this 
territory at the rate of 282 persons to the acre, and were 
there living under the very worst sanitary conditions. 

The site occupied by the dwellings is bounded on its four 
sides by streets paved with syenite, having a six-inch cement 
foundation. 

The square contains 82,755 superficial feet of ground, of 
which 35,316 superficial feet are covered by the buildings. 

This area, after being excavated to the required depth, 
was covered with Portland cement concrete, to the depth of 
nine inches. The concrete for the walls was carried te a 
greater depth, with a width of from three to five feet. 

The remaining 47,439 feet of the site is devoted to ap- 
proaches and a central quadrangular open space, with con- 
crete walks and carriage-ways. 
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The central part of this square is concreted and devoted 
toa playground. It is bordered with shrubs and flowers, 
and enclosed by a low wall and an iron railing. 

The buildings are five floors in height, and divided by 
party walls into thirteen dwellings, each of seventy-five feet 
frontage, and thirty-six feet in depth, and are so arranged as 
to admit of a free circulation of air around them. 

There are five entrances to the quadrangle, and each is 
provided with ornamental wrought-iron gates. 

Each dwelling has an entrance from the quadrangle, and a 
common staircase gives access to the corridors and the tene- 
ments, which are arranged right and left on each floor. 

There are 271 tenements made up as follows: — 


No. of rooms, 


86 three-roomed tenements . . . . . . 256 
164 two-roomed tenements .... . . 828 
21 one-roomed tenements ...... 21 
Superintendent’shouse. . . .... . 4 
a 


The three-roomed tenements are as follows : — 

One living-room 13 feet, by 12 feet 4 inches. 

One bedroom 15 feet 3 inches, by 9 feet 7 inches. This 
room is provided with a movable screen, by which it may be 
divided into two rooms, with separate entrance to each half. 

One bedroom 18 feet, by 8 feet 6 inches. 

The two-roomed tenements are the same as the two rooms 
first above mentioned. 

The one-roomed tenements are arranged as a living-room 
and bedroom combined, and are 12 by 12 feet. 

All reoms are 9 feet high. 

There are also twelve shops on the first floor, which 
have a frontage of 12 feet 6 inches, by 32 feet in depth. 
They are 11 feet high and have a basement under each 
shop. 

Two thoroughly ventilated water-closets on each floor are 
provided for the use of the four tenements, but are wholly 
disconnected therefrom. They are furnished with the best 
Bristol glazed flush-out closets, and water-waste-preventing 
cisterns. 
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The thirteen staircases and landings are of stone. Each 
landing opens to the quadrangular front to a balcony pro- 
tected by a wrought-iron railing. 

The stairs and corridors are well lighted by windows, 
which also afford thorough ventilation, from front to rear 
through each dwelling. 

The floors of the laundries, sculleries, corridors, and water- 
closets are of Portland cement concrete. Living and bed 
rooms are provided with wood floors specially constructed to 
prevent the spread of fire. 

All dust and ashes on each floor are disposed of through 
ventilated shoots formed in an angle of the lobby, which 
terminate in a receptacle on the ground floor. For other 
refuse special bins are provided within the railing of the 
enclosure to the quadrangle. 

Spacious, thoroughly appointed, well lighted and venti- 
lated laundries are provided on each floor for the exclu- 
sive use of tenants on fixed days or specified hours of the 
day. 

It was the design of the corporation to make each tenement 
as attractive and cheerful as possible. 

The walls of all rooms are plastered and finished in dis- 
temper. Around the living-rooms there is a dado of dark 
tint, surmounted by a stencilled border, above which the 
walls are finished in light colors. 

Special care has been exercised in selecting pleasing tints 
for the finishing colors of the woodwork and distemper- 
ing. 

In order to dispense with movable furniture to the fullest 
practicable extent, each tenement is furnished with a series 
of useful articles. 

A special combination dresser, larder, coal bunker, and 
closet is provided in each living-room. 

The larder is fitted with slate shelves, hooks, and other 
useful devices, and has terra-cotta ventilators covered on the 
inside with perforated zinc. There are also cup rails, and 
small and large cupboards with drawers, under which is the 
coal bunker, which communicates with the corridor by means 
of a small door, through which the coal is delivered. Slide 
doors within the living-room give access to the same. 

All rooms are provided with hat and coat rails, and the 
bedrooms have shelves and hanging closets. 
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The sashes for all windows open for their entire area. 
The lower portion of each window is glazed with cathedral- 
tinted glass, giving a cheerful appearance and serving as a 
window blind. The windows of all living and bed rooms 
are furnished with Venetian blirds stained and varnished. 
Fresh air is admitted. through ventilators in the external 
walls and corridors, and foul air is expelled through flues in 
the chimneys, fitted with mica flap ventilators. 

Each living-room has a specially designed cast-iron com- 
bination mantle, over mantle, and cooking range fitted with 
oven, plate rack, and other useful devices. All parts liable 
to heavy wear are made of wrought iron. At the back of 
the fire-grate a hot air chamber has been constructed, which 
is supplied with fresh air from ventilators in the external 
walls. 

When warmed, the air passes through pipes into the living- 
rooms and bedrooms. 

All tenements are numbered, and the outer doors are 
provided with knockers, and a special device in the handle 
of the door performs the function of a knocker for the use of 
children. 

An adequate supply of water is furnished to all sinks, 
laundries, and corridors, and all water for domestic use is 
drawn direct from the street mains. A five-hundred-gallon, 
slate storage cistern is placed on the roof of each dwelling, 
which supplies a six-gallon flush-cistern over each water- 
closet. 

All fittings are of the best description, stamped and ap- 
proved by the water department of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool. 

Gas is supplied through a three-inch pipe, and the outlet 
from the main leads into the meter room in the basement of 
the superintendent’s house, in which are two-hundred-light 
meters. The supply is under the control of the superin- 
tendent in his office by means of a wheel attached to a valve 
on the main. 

The corridors and sculleries are provided with glazed 
lanterns fixed to the walls, and in each of the living-rooms 
and laundries an ornamental iron pendant is fixed. Over 
the entrance door to each dwelling a bracket lamp of orna- 
mental design has been fixed, and lamps are also furnished 
at the main entrance to the court. All burners in the corri- 
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dors, sculleries, and laundries are under the control of the 
superintendent. Governors are fixed to all burners, limiting 
consumption to three cubic feet per hour of twenty-candle gas, 
excepting the outside lamps, which are limited to four cubic 
feet per hour. Fittings are the best of their class. 

The buildings are of common gray brick, but red pressed 
bricks have been used for arches, window-jambs, mouldings, 
panels, etc. Red terra-cotta has been used in doorways and 
dormers. The roof is covered with Welsh slate, and the 
sills of all windows are of Yorkshire stone which project 
one foot from the face of the wall for plants in pots and 
boxes, and each is fitted with wrought-iron guard rails. 

The drains in the quadrangle consist of glazed earthen- 
ware socket pipe. All waste and soil pipes discharge into 
the main sewer, and are provided with a six-inch ventilating 
shaft, discharging above the roof-line, and furnished at the 
top with a three-hundred-gallon flush tank. 

The total cost, including land, is estimated at $338,800, 
and rents are estimated as follows : — 

Three-roomed tenements at $1.44 per week. 

Two-roomed tenements at $1.08 per week. 

One-roomed tenements at 54 cents per week. 

The same rates applied to the divided room would reduce 
the rent of each half to about 24 cents per week. 

These rates include all rates and taxes and the use of 
laundries, but are exclusive of charges for gas for living- 
rooms. 

Allowing a moderate return for shop rents, it is estimated 
that the buildings will yield a return of 44 per cent. on their 
cost, and it is hoped that the example thus furnished by the 
corporation will induce private capital to engage in similar 
enterprises. 

It will be observed that the entrances to all dwellings are 
from the enclosed square, which is comparatively free from 
street detritus. 

The playgrounds are within call, and under the immediate 
oversight of many of the parents. 

Children at play are encompassed by shrubs and flowers, 
instead of the constant exposure to the dangers and tempta- 
tions of the street, and much may be expected from the im- 
proved environment. 

The corporation undertook the enterprise as a sanitary 
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measure, and it would appear that the arrangements furnish 
the best possible conditions for a breathing place in the 
heart of a large and densely populated city. 

It has been shown that improved sanitary conditions do not 
mecessarily increase expenses, and the managers deserve the 
most hearty congratulations for their successful completion 
of this important “ object lesson” in progressive science. 

The example is foreign, but it is good, and may, at present, 
be imported free of duty, 






















TO MINOT J. SAVAGE, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
In boyhood’s years — alas, how long ago! 
I often stood upon the headland bare 

And looked athwart to see far off the flare 

Of a great beacon: it would brighten so 

The thickest darkness, that the winds might blow 
Their wildest way; yet, with that radiance there, 
I for all ships that sailed could bravely dare: 

How but in safety could they come or go? 


*T was “ Minot’s Light!” And now, with youth far gone, 
As from the headland of my years I gaze 

On life’s rough sea, O friend, across the night 
Thy radiance shines! O ships go sailing on! 

My heart for you is gladdened by that blaze 
Which rends the darkness from our Minot’s light. 
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THE MALUNGEON TREE AND ITs 
BRANCHES. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


FOUR 


SOMEWHERE in the eighteenth century, before the year 
1797, there appeared in the eastern portion of Tennessee, at that 
time the Territory of North Carolina, two strange-looking 
men calling themselves * Collins” and “Gibson.’’ They 
had a reddish-brown complexion, long, straight, black hair, 
keen, black eyes, and sharp, clear-cut features. They spoke 
in broken English, a dialect distinct from anything ever 
heard in that section of the country. They claimed to have 
come from Virginia and many years after emigrating, them- 
selves told the story of their past. 

These two, Vardy Collins and Buck Gibson, were the 
head and source of the Malungeons in Tennessee. With the 
cunning of their Cherokee ancestors, they planned and ex- 
ecuted a scheme by which they were enabled to “set up 
for themselves” in the almost unbroken Territory of North 
Carolina. 

Old Buck, as he was called, was disguised by a wash of 
some dark description, and taken to Virginia by Vardy where 
he was sold as a slave. He was a magnificent specimen of 
physical strength, and brought a fine price, a wagon and 
mules, a lot of goods, and three hundred dollars in money be- 
ing paid to old Vardy for his “likely nigger.’ Once out of 
Richmond, Vardy turned his mules’ shoes and struck out for 
the Wilderness of North Carolina, as previously planned. 
Buck lost little time ridding himself of his negro disguise, 
swore he was not the man bought of Collins, and followed in 
the wake of his fellow-thief to the Territory. The proceeds 
of the sale were divided and each chose his habitation; old 
Vardy choosing Newman’s Ridge, where he was soon joined 
by others of his race, and so the Malungeons became a part of 
the inhabitants of Tennessee. 

This story I know to be true. There are reliable parties 
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still living who received it from old Vardy himself, who came 
here a young man and lived, as the Malungeons generally 
live, to a ripe old age. 

The names “Collins” and “ Gibson” were also stolen from 
the white settlers in Virginia where the men had lived pre- 
vious to emigrating to North Carolina. 

There is, perhaps, no more satisfactory method of illus- 
trating this peculiar race, its origin and blood, than by the 
familiar tree. 

Old Vardy Collins, then, must be regarded as the body, or 
main stem, in this State, at all events. 

It is only of very late years the Malungeons have been 
classed as families. Originally they were tribes, afterward 
clans, and at last families. From old Vardy Collins the 
first tribe took its name— *Collins’”—or as they call 
it, “Collinses.” Others who followed Vardy took the 
name of Collins also. Old Benjamin Collins, one of the 
pioneers, was older than Vardy, but came to Tennesee a trifle 
later. He had quite a large family of children, among them 
Edmund, Mileyton (supposed to have meant Milton), Marler, 
Harry, Andrew, Zeke, Jordan. From Jordan descended Cal- 
loway Collins who is still living and from whom I obtained 
some valuable information. 

But to go back a step. Benjamin Collins was known as 
“old Ben,” and became the head of the Ben tribe. Old 
Solomon Collins was the head of the Sols. The race was in- 
creasing so rapidly, by emigration and otherwise, that it be- 
came necessary to adopt other names than Collins. They 
fell, curiously enough, upon the first or Christian name of 
the head of a large family connection or tribe. Emigrants 
arriving attached themselves as they chose to the several 
tribes. After awhile, with an eye to brevity, doubtless, the 
word tribe was dropped from ordinary, every-day use. ‘ The 
Bens,” “the Sols,” meant the Ben and Sol tribes. It appears 
that no tribe was ever called for old Vardy, although as long 
as he lived he was the recognized head and leader of the en- 
tire people. 

This is doubtless due to the fact that in his day the settle- 
ment was new, and the people, and the one name Collins 
covered the entire population. 

The original Collins people were Indian, there is no doubt 
about that, and they lived as the Indians lived until some- 
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time after the first white man appeared among them. All 
would huddle together in one room (?), sleep in one common 
bed of leaves, make themselves such necessary clothing as na- 
ture demanded, smoke, and dream away the good long days 
that were so dreamily delightful nowhere as they were on 
Newman’s Ridge. 

The Collins tribe multiplied more and more; it became 
necessary to have names, and a most peculiar method was hit 
upon for obtaining them. 

Ben Collins’ children were distinguished from the children 
of Sol and Vardy by prefixing the Christian name either 
of the father or mother to the Christian name of the child. 
For instance, Edmund Ben, Singleton Ben, Andrew Ben, 
and Zeke Ben, meant that Edmund, Singleton, Andrew, and 
Zeke were the sons of Ben Collins. Singleton Mitch, Levi 
Mitch, and Morris Mitch, meant that these were the sons of 
Mitchel Collins. In the next generation there was Jordan 
Ben (a son of old Benjamin Collins) who married Abby Sol, 
had a son who is called (he is still living, as before stated) 
Calloway Abby for his mother. The wife before marriage 
takes her father’s Christian name; after marriage that of her 
husband. Calloway’s wife, for instance, is Ann Calloway. 
It is not known, and cannot by any possibility be ascertained at 
what precise period other races first appeared among the * Col- 
linses.”” For many years they occupied the Ridge without dis- 
turbance. The country was new, wild, and the few straggling 
settlements were glad of almostany human neighbors. More- 
over, these strange people, who were then called the « Ridge- 
manites,” the * Indians,” and the *Black-Waterites ” (because 
of a stream called Black Water, which flowed through their 
territory, the bed of which was, and is, covered with a 
peculiar dark slate rock which gives a black appearance to the 
stream), had chosen the rocky and inaccessible Ridge, while 
the fertile and beautiful valley of the Clinch lay open and 
inviting to the white settlers. The Ridgemanites were not 
striving for wealth evidently, and as land was plentiful and 
neighbors few, they held their bit of creation without molesta- 
tion or interruption for years. They were all Collinses, as I 
said; those who followed the first-comers accepting the 
name already provided them. There was no mixture of 
blood; they claimed to be Indians and no man disputed it. 
They were called the “Collins tribe,” until having multi- 
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plied to that extent it was necessary to divide, when the 
descendants of the several pioneers were separated, or 
divided, into clans. Then came the Ben clan, the Sol clan, 
the Mitch clan, and indeed every prominent head of a large 
relationship was recognized as the leader of his clan, which 
always bore his name. There was, to be sure, no set form or 
time at which this division was made. It was only one of 
those natural splits, gradual and necessary, which is the sure 
result of increasing strength. 

They were still, however, we must observe, all Collinses. 
The main tree had not been disturbed by foreign grafting, 
and while all were not blood descendants of old Vardy they, 
at all events, had all fallen under his banner and appro- 
priated his name. 

The tree at last began to put forth branches, or rather 
three foreign shoots were grafted into the body of it, viz: 
the English (or white), Portuguese, and African. 

The English branch began with the Mullins tribe, a very 
powerful tribe, next indeed for a long time to the Collins 
tribe, and at present the strongest of all the several branches, 
as well as the most daring and obstinate. 

Old Jim Mullins, the father of the branch, was an English- 
man, a trader, it is supposed, with the Indians. He was of a 
roving, daring disposition, and rather fond of the free 
abandon which characterizes the Indian. He was much 
given to sports, and was always “cheek by jowl” with the 
Cherokees and other tribes among which he mingled. What 
brought him to Newman’s Ridge must have been, as it is 
said, this love for freedom and sport, and that careless 
existence known only to the Indians. He stumbled upon 
the Ridge settlement, fell in with the Ridgemanites, and 
never left them. He took for a wife one of their women, a 
descendant of old Sol Collins, and reared a family known as 
the “Mullins tribe.” This is said to be the first white 
blood that mingled with the blood of the dusky Ridge- 
manites. 

By marriage I mean to say (in their own language) they 
‘‘took up together,” having no set form of marriage service. 
So old Jim Mullins took up with a Malungeon woman, a 
Collins, by whom he had a large family of children. Some 
time after he exchanged wives with one Wyatt Collins, and 
proceeded to cultivate a second family. Wyatt Collins 
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also had a large family by his first wife, and was equally 
fortunate with the one for whom he traded her. 

After the forming of Hancock County (Tennessee) old 
Mullins and Collins were forced to marry their wives accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, but all had children and grand- 
children before they were lawfully married. 

The Mullins tribe became exceedingly strong, and remains 
to-day the head of the Ridge people. 

The African branch was introduced by one Goins (I spell 
it as they do) who emigrated from North Carolina after the 
formation of the State of Tennessee. Goins was a negro, 
and did not settle upon the Ridge, but lower down on Big 
Sycamore Creek in Powell’s Valley. He took a Malungeon 
woman for a wife (took up with her), and reared a family 
or tribe. The Goins family may be easily recognized by 
their kinky hair, flat nose and foot, thick lips, and a com- 
plexion totally unlike the Collins and Mullins tribes. They 
possess many negro traits, too, which are wanting to the 
other tribes. 

The Malungeons repudiate the idea of negro blood, yet 
some of the shiftless stragglers among them have married 
among the Goins people. They evade slights, snubs, cen- 
sure, and the law, by claiming to have married Portuguese, 
there really being a Portuguese branch among the tribes. 

The Goins tribe, however, was always looked upon with a 
touch of contempt, and was held in a kind of subjection, 
socially and politically, by the others. 

The Mullins and Collins tribes will fight for their Indian 
blood. The Malungeons are not brave ; indeed, they are 
great cowards and easily brow-beaten, accustomed to receiv- 
ing all manner of insults which it never occurs to them to 
resent. Only in this matter of blood will they “show fight.” 

The Portuguese branch was for a long time a riddle, the 
existence of it being stoutly denied. It has at last, how- 
ever, been traced to one Denhan, a Portuguese who married a 
Collins woman. 

It seems that every runaway or straggler of any kind 
whatever, passing through the country took up his abode, 
temporarily or permanently, with the Malungeons, or as they 
were then called, the Ridgemanites. They were harmless, 
social, and good-natured when well acquainted with one —al- 
though at first suspicious, distant, and morose. While they 
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have never encouraged emigration to the Ridge they have 
sometimes been unable to prevent it. 

Denhan, it is supposed, came from one of the Spanish 
settlements lying further to the South, settled on Mulberry 
Creek, and married a sister of old Sol Collins. 

There is another story, however, about the Denhans. It 
is said that the first Denhan came as did the first Collins 
from North Carolina, and that he (or his ancestors) had 
been left upon the Carolina coast by some Portuguese pirate 
vessel plying along those shores. When the English wrested 
the island of Jamaica from Spain, in 1655, some fifteen hun- 
dred Spanish slaves fled to the mountains. Their number 
grew and their strength multiplied. For more than a hun- 
dred years they kept up a kind of guerilla warfare, for they 
were both savage and warlike. They were called “moun- 
tain negroes,” or ‘“maroons.” The West Indian waters 
swarmed with piratical vessels at that time, the Portuguese 
being the most terrible and daring. The crews of these 
vessels were composed for the most part of these “ mountain 
negroes.” When they became insubordinate, or in any way 
useless, they were put ashore and left to take care of them- 
selves. It is said the Denhans were put ashore on the Caro- 
lina coast. Their instincts carried them to the mountains, 
from which one emigrated to Newman’s Ridge, then a part of 
the North Carolina territory. 

So we have the four races, or representatives among, as 
they then began to be called, the Malungeons; namely, the 
Indian, the English, the Portuguese, and the African. Each 
is clearly distinct and easily recognized even to the present day. , 

The Portuguese blood has been a misfortune to the first 
Malungeons, inasmuch as it has been a shield to the Goins 
clan under which they have sought to shelter themselves and 
to repudiate the African streak. 

There is a very marked difference between the two, how- 
ever. There is an old blacksmith, a Portuguese, on Black 
Water Creek, as dark as a genuine African. Yet, there is a 
peculiar tinge to his complexion that is totally foreign to 
the negro. He has a white wife, a Mullins woman, a de- 
scendant of English and Indian. If Malungeon does indeed 
mean mixture, the children of this couple are certainly Ma- 
lungeons. ‘The blacksmith himself is a Denhan, grandson 
of the old Portugese emigrant and a Collins woman. 
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This, then, is the account of the Malungeons from their 
first appearance in that part of the country where they are 
still to be found, Tennessee. 

It will be a matter of some interest to follow them down 
to the present day. Unlike the rest of the world they have 
progressed slowly. Their huts are still huts, their charac- 
teristics and instincts are still Indian, and their customs have 
lost but little of the old primitive exclusive and seclusive 
abandon characteristic of the sons of the forest. 











AT A PATRIARCHS’ BALL, 


NO-NAME PAPER. 





From pomps of flowers the music floats 
In peals of long luxurious notes, 

High o’er the glimmering wax-clad floor 
Where lights their tempered largess pour, 
And where, gay waifs on music’s tide, 
With arrowy grace the dancers glide. 


How sumptuous all this festal scene! 

What maids and youths of daintiest mien! 

W hat gallant men, what queenlike tread 

Of matrons rich-bediamonded ! 

What radiance, fragrance, art, mirth, ease, 
What mockery overmantling these ! 


lor here in our New World, hard-won, 

A century since, with sword and gun, 
Our New World that by right made bold 
We tore from talons of the Old, 

In rebel rage whose ery still rings 
Through history with the scorn of kings— 
Ilow sad such creeds and codes to sean, 
Degenerate, unrepublican ! 


This haughty belle, that simpering beau, 

Once roamed Versailles and Fontainebleau ; 

This purse-proud fop, that dame chill-souled, 
Through White’s and Almack’s oft have strolled. 
We know them each; their signs live yet — 
Snob, egotist, plutocrat, coquette ! 


Ah, brave Republic, young, fire-eyed, 
Were these the boons you prophesied ? 
That freedom chiefly should make free 
Monopolist, upstart, Pharisee? 

That sweet fraternity should glance 

Calm on such glacial arrogance ? 

That wise equality should find 

Such chasms of caste still rend mankind ? 














EDITORIAL - NOTES. 


IS SOCIALISM DESIRABLE? 


In setting forth my views on Socialism, I shall aim to be strictly just, 
as well as perfectly candid and unreserved, the more so since I entertain 
for those who stand at the head of the present Nationalistic movement 
the profoundest respect, and because Iam convinced that the movement 
is grounded in sincerity and unselfishness, while the noblest motives 
inspire the great body of its adherents no less than its leaders. In 
its growth in our midst I see nothing surprising, since it is merely 
the blossoming of a theory of government which has been fos- 
tered during the past quarter of a century by a great political 
party ; a theory of government which in the abstract is very alluring. 
Furthermore, the leading spirits of the present Socialistic movement are 
men and women of earnestness and character, who come neither from 
the blindly ignorant class, nor the morally enervated dilettante. For them 
I cherish the highest regard. To them I freely accord aims and impulses 
which spring from hearts overflowing with desire to elevate and improve 
the condition of society. But while granting all this, I cannot, from my 
point of view, agree with them in imagining that their theory of govern- 
ment would prove as great a blessing asit would be a curse. The cost, 
it appears to me, would be far greater than any favorable results we 
could rationally anticipate in the light of the past and the present, which 
are the only guides we have in making reasonable, fair, or safe 
deductions. 


A QUERY ON But before entering ‘ato a discussion of the 
THE THRESHOLD problem let us inquire whe. her the great social evil 
OF THE of the present time, the disterted condition which 
DISCUSSI( N. confronts us, is, as our Socialistic friends would have 


us believe, chiefly the result of that liberty which 
has miade us in many respects the greatest nation in the world. I think 
not. If you will subtract from our millionnaire aristocracy all the wealth 
that has accrued from class or protective laws, or from _ special 
privileges and land monopoly, you will find how great a part the law- 
making bodies of our government have had in fostering wealth and pro- 
ducing poverty which to-day flourishes beneath the shadows of the same 
spires. Of lateit has been popular to saddle upon Individualism many 
burdens which have arisen in whole or in. part from governmentalism. 
To such an extent has this been carried that thousands of people have 
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grown to distrust liberty and place a wholly fictitious value on the very 
government which has been largely responsible for the evils now calling 
so loudly for redress 

The lack of faith which the Socialists enter- 
tain for the individual is made up in their blind 
adoration of an all-powerful government, to be 
composed of these very same individuals. This position appears to me 
as amazing as it is illogical. If shrewd, unscrupulous, and designing 
men now so manipulate elections and law-making bodies as to defeat 
the ends of justice, would the condition of the blind Goddess be bettered 


A FUNDAMENTAL 
ERROR 


by delegating supreme power to a government composed of the same 
individuals ? The object of Socialism is most worthy, but its weakness 
lies in the fact that it grounds its faith not in liberty but in govern- 
mentalism, something which during the past and at the present time 
has exhibited a spirit for tyranny commensurate with the power dele- 
gated to it. Socialism and philosophical Anarchism seem to presup- 
pose an ideal civilization, or a commonwealth where the integral parts 
are truly civilized; where each man and woman squares his or her life 
by the Golden Rule. 

In such an ideal democracy, Socialism might be tolerable, as no law 
would be enforced which would interfere with the moral convictions 
and happiness of the individual. In a less civilized commonwealth, 
such would not be the result, and tyranny, if we can make any safe or 
just deductions from the past or the present, would be inevitable. Many 
people appear to imagine that tyranny is confined to monarchies, when, 
as a matter of fact, the most hopeless oppression frequently blossoms 
forth in republics, most hopeless because an individual ruler or despot can 
be removed far more easily than we can overcome the inherited prejudices 
of a people who have been inflamed by adroit or designing priests, poli- 
ticians, or representatives of conventional and popular thought. People 
endure injustices and wrongs from a government which they would not 
tolerate from an individual. * The all-important point which is so often 
lost sight of in discussion is the fact that itis not a regenerated or an 
ideal society with which Socialism proposes to deal, but with our own peo- 
ple substantially as we find them at the present time, with their inherited 
and acquired wickedness, avarice, cunning, intolerance, bigotry, and 
prejudice. If it was with a society in which the spirit of fraternalism 
predominated, the Edenic state which Socialism hopes to inaugurate 
would be present without any governmental compulsion. As a matter of 
fact, however, itis with our society as we find it to-day (and which we are 
frankly informed iscontrolled by the shrewd, designing, and unscrupu- 
lous, who with craft and demagogy delude the masses, or with trickery 
manipulate laws to further their own ends) that Nationalism must deal 
in the event of its success, and this being the case, the question naturally 
arises, what transformation is to take place by which these all-powerful 





* See case of Powell vs. Pennsylvania in this paper 
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spirits are to be metamorphosed into guileless lambs? What would hinder 
this same element of craft from soon gaining ascendency over the masses 
under Nationalism, by appealing to the selfish interests of the voters and 
supplanting high-minded officials ? What means can Socialism invoke 
which cannot be brought about without a surrender of Individualism to 
this mysterious something called Government, and which has through 
all ages, as well as at the present time, worked mischief and misery in 
proportion as despotic power has been delegated to it? Surely if craft 
rules and often oppresses now, as Socialists would have us believe, 
it would be none the less impossible for the same spirit to rule then; in- 
deed are we not justified in presuming that the evil would be many times 
greater, for resistance to a tyranny which would be all-powerful as the 
government outlined by those who favor military Socialism, would be 
even more hopeless than resistance to the police power of Russia, which 
is one of the most striking illustrations of an autocratic political machine 
in the world. I am aware that some will urge that the government, by 
leveling wealth, by confiscating the property and dealing the same portion 
to every individual, will remove the incentive which stimulates avarice. 

This excuse, however, does not answer the ob- 
jection, for in the first place the worst tyrannies 
of the ages have not been inspired by greed for 
gold, or depended upon bribery to accomplish their 
ends. The mere removing or attempting to remove 
the power or temptation to acquire wealth would 
not transform the character of the individuals who make up the state, 
and upon the character of the people depends the success or failure of true 
civilization. The cannibal does not lose the ferocity of nature by having 
human meat withheld. The most such restriction can accomplish is to 
modify the appetite. So, it seems to me, the most the panacea offered by 
Military Socialism could accomplish would be a modification of the 
selfish propensities of men in one direction; while against all these 
advantages fhere must be considered the ever present seeds of tyranny, 
which sooner or later would raise barriers to happiness, to freedom, to 
progress, which in the nature of things would prove inconceivably more 
injurious to society than any blessings that could reasonably be urged 
in favor of its claim, not the least among which is involved in its funda- 
mental assumptions of governmental Paternalism, demanding as it does 
a concession which I believe, judging from history past and present, will 
inevitably prove disastrous to human growth, development, and happiness; 
to the proper unfoldment of the highest elements in man’s being, and the 
untrammeled progress of civilization in all its varied paths. 

Military Socialism rests upon the assumption 
that the safety of the state and the happiness 
of mankind depend on the tremendous concession 
which makes the state the parent, and the indi- 
vidual merely the puppet or child, who has no 
rights, no liberties, or no authority to act contrary to the wishes of the 


TYRANNY AND 
INJUSTICE NOT 
NECESSARILY 
INSPIRED BY 
AVARICE. 


ANOTHER ASPECT 
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parental government. ‘This plea is by no means novel; it has 
been present in some form or other ever since the dawn of 
history. Chameleon-like, its appearance changes, but the spirit 
is the same; aspirit fatal to all that growth, which depends on liberty and 
tolerance, all progress and development, which bows not under the yoke 
of conventionality. At times this assumption has been arrogated by 
monarchy, at other times by religion. Now itis proposed to lodge the 
power which we have denied to monarchy and Church with this myste- 
rious something called government. When it was swayed by absolute 
monarchy, the masses remained in comparative slavery, progress moved 
only on conventional lines, servility and hypocrisy assumed the throne of 
liberty and justice, and with rare exceptions the degree of cruel intoler- 
ance exhibited by the monarch was measured by the power he wielded 
and the degree of security he enjoyed in the exercise of his authority. 
He always ruled or pretended to rule as a father who governed 
his children, as he deemed they should be ruled. When the Church 
assumed the sceptre, the result was more terrible than the tyranny 
of the monarchy. This was obviously the case for many reasons, 
not the least among which was the consciousness that no single 
individual could be held responsible for the acts of the hierarchy, 
which like a paternal government claimed the allegiance and sanction 
of millions. Thus she assumed the function of a parent, and while claim- 
ing to follow the banner of Him who said ‘* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” set about persecuting 
all who saw beyond her distorted vision, or thought not as she taught. 
They who, standing on a higher eminence than preceding generations, or 
the rank and file of their time, proclaimed broader thoughts, nobler 
creeds, and newer truths were burned, as were Bruno and Servetus, 
were imprisoned as was Galileo, were banished as was Roger Williams, 
were tortured as were the multitude beyond number who perished, from 
the days of the Holy Inquisition to the judicial murder of witches, and the 
persecution of Quakers and Baptists on the shores of the New World. 
And yet it must be remembered that these persecutions were always jus- 
tified on the grounds that public morals and the weal of humanity de- 
manded the destruction of deadly heresy. And these terrible persecutions 
were tolerated by the multitude, itself impotent against the magnificently 
organized Church, or because the prejudices of the people were with the 
Church, for prejudice, you know, is often stronger than any sentiments of 
humanity or justice. Whenever organized and entrenched power, whether 
itis represented by a monarch, a hierarchy, or the masses, has felt strong 
enough to assert absolute sway over the minority, intolerance, bigotry, 
and persecution have blasted the best lives and killed the noblest thoughts 
that have sought to blossom outside the lines which the ruling spirits have 
prescribed. The tyranny of authority over hostile or unpopular thought 
has, as a rule, been measured only by its power. But we are gravely 
informed that what has been unquestionably true of despotisms, whether 
secular or religious, in the past,will not to-day apply to a social despotism, 
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we are assured that in the hand of the masses there will be no danger of 
tyranny. Here again, however, history warns us of the fallacy of such an 
assumption. Wherever the power and authority of a despot is vested, 
whether with the individual, the Church, or the State, sooner or later 
tyranny will appear. Monarchs given absolute power have in rare 
instances proved benignant and not abused their trust, but in due time 
successors have exhibited all the ferocity of tyrants. Even religions, 
which are supposed to appeal to the ideal and the lofty in man’s soul, 
once given power, have manifested the savage cruelty of demons. 

Nor do we find the state, under the rule 
of the masses, any exception to this rule, 
and because this fact is so serious I must 
emphasize it by citing a few illustrations 
of exhibitions of state tyranny in our midst 
at the present time ; tyranny which shows that persecutions are only 
limited by the power vested in the state; tyranny which is blossom- 
ing at the present moment from the identical material from which 
Socialists propose to make their all-powerful government. There is 
to-day languishing in prison in Tennessee a man named King. He is 
a Second Adventist, and sincerely believes that Saturday instead of Sunday 
should be religiously observed. After worshipping God according to the 
dictates of his conscience on Saturday, he performed work on Sunday, 


SOME RECENT ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF INTOLERANCE 
WHICH BEAR ON THE 
QUESTION. 


as he could ill afford to be idle on the day which he regards in no way 
sacred. For this work he was arrested, prosecuted, branded a felon, and 
incarcerated. He had committed nocrime. He in no way deserves the 
shameful imprisonment he is suffering; yet the prejudice of the majority 
sustains the infamous law that makes criminals of the innocent and takes 
not into consideration the rights of the minority. And what is more, 
the religious press is so dominated by bigotry and ancient prejudice that 
it is blind alike to the Golden Rule and the inexorable demands of 
justice. If in any State the Adventists, the Hebrews, or any other people 
who believed in observing Saturday instead of Sunday should happen to 
predominate, and they undertook to throw Christians into dungeons, and 
after branding them criminals should send them to the penitentiary for 
working on Saturday, indignation would blaze forth throughout chris- 
tendom against the great injustice, the wrong against the liberty of the 
rights of the citizen. The only difference is that poor Mr. King isin 
the minority; he is the type of those who always have been and always 
will be made to suffer when government is strong enough to persecute all 
who do not accept what is considered truth and right by the majority, 

Another illustration is found in the prosecution of Mrs. Lottie M. Post, 
Dubuque, Iowa, who, after the Orthodox physicians had pronounced 
two cases in a neighboring town absolutely hopeless, was called to 
minister to them. In each instance the patient consigned to the grave 
by the regular physician recovered under the gentle ministrations of 
this simple, pure-lived Christian Scientist. As soon as the cures were 
assured, Mrs. Post prepared to return to her home. Before she could take 
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her train, however, she was arrested for a common felon, prosecuted 
and fined fifty dollars, because, to use the exact words of the indictment, 
‘* she had practised a cure on one Mrs. George B. Freeman, and others, 
contrary to the law of the State of Iowa.” And this is true. She had 
violated a most infamous law; she was branded as a criminal, though 
the only crime she had committed was ministering to those supposed to 
be dying and calling them back to life. Yet we are gravely informed 
that there 1s no danger of tyranny in a republic. I repeat, that the intol- 
erance of a republic is frequently limited only by its power. Another 
case: There is to-day in Chicago a man named Caldwell, a Christian 
minister, who has been arrested, and if convicted will be sent to the 
penitentiary, who is not only absolutely innocent of any crime, but 
whose only offence can be summed up in two phrases, ‘‘ seeking to make 
and ‘‘criticising our censors of 


; 


mankind better, purer, and holier,’ 
morals in the Post Oftice Department and the so-called Anti-Vice 
Society.’’ The essential tyranny of this prosecution is revealed by the 
fact that not until the Rev. Caldwell presumed to criticise the Govern- 
ment and the Anti-Vice Society in their persecution of Moses Harmon, 
did the authorities arrest him, although the charge of circulating 
immoral literature is based in part on the circulation of copies of 
an issue of his paper, The Christian Life, published and distribu- 
ted a year ago last November, or more than six months before he was 
so injudicious as to express his honest thoughts about the tyranny of 
government. Now while the problem involved does not require any 
elaboration of the facts, I will briefly state the circumstances of this 
outrage to illustrate the extent to which governmental censorship is 
carried on at the present time in our own country, through the accep- 
tance in a measure, of this dangerous theory of Paternalism. 

The Rev. J. B. Caldwell published a little paper entitled The Christian 
Life. Itis the organ of the National Purity Association, and is devoted 
to marital purity. No nobler, more needed, or humane reform was ever 
undertaken than this championed by Mr. Caldwell. On November, in 
1889, the editor published in his paper a contribution on marital purity, 
written by the Rev. C. E. Walker, a Congregational minister in good 
standing, and of exceptionally pure life. This paper is unexceptionable 
in phraseology, and is an earnest plea for chastity. It was sent through 
the mails, and while it may have disturbed the consciences of some slaves 
of lust, and aroused some persons to a better life, certain it is that it could 
have done no harm, even to the most fastidious of those delicate and fragile 
children, whose parents, with criminal stupidity, have taught them to 
blush at the sight of a chaste statue. No notice was taken of this 
paper by Rev. Walker until after the editor of The Christian Life chavrac- 
terized as an outrage the imprisonment of Moses Harmon. After this, 
however, this article, which was heretofore apparently innocent in the 
eyes of the postal authorities and the Anti-Vice Society, seems to have 
suddenly assumed criminal proportions; consequently Mr. Caldwell was 
arrested, one of the main charges being the circulation of the paper on 
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marital purity in November, 1889! The arrest was made in October, 1890. 
In other cases of similar persecution of reformers, their religious belief 
or the coarse phraseology of some of their printed articles has been used 
for the purpose of casting the dust of prejudice in the eyes of the people; 
no such charge can be made in this case. Here a Christian minister, of 
irreproachable life, publishes a noble little journal in which he avoids 
coarse or vulgar phraseology, while he calls attention to crimes which 
are more than aught else debasing our children and enervating the moral 
character of a race. This noble reformer, after daring to criticise the 
action of the Government and Anti-Vice Society, is arrested like a felon 
on a criminal charge, and from all appearances, so thoroughly has a 
stygian lethargy taken hold of the people and the press, that they alike 
seem blind to the enormity of the crime against freedom, purity, and 
progress, which has been committed in the name of law. It is true the 
Rev. Caldwell is poor and somewhat obscure, but in the theory of our 
government these facts should be no justification for such shameful 
persecution. ’ 

Another event of very recent occurence affords a startling illustration 
of the menace to rightful freedom and true progress which lies in 
the path of governmental Paternalism. This is the recent passage of 
the Senate Election bill in California, which at one fell stroke places the 
monopoly of government in the hands of the two old parties, while it 
practically disfranchises four per cent. of the voters of California. This 
un-American law provides that no independent nominations shall be 
made except on the petition of five per cent. of the electors. Nowat the 
last election the combined vote of the Prohibition and American party 
was but four per cent. of the entire vote, thus it bars them from the 
field of active politics. It will be seen at once that this law not only 
practically disfranchises a portion of the qualified voters of the com- 
monwealth, but is a deadly blow to all reform movements. It is in 
essence as despotic as a ukase of the Czar. It contains the germ of 
poison, which, had it been present in the past, would have throttled in 
its infancy the Republican party, and which in the future may destroy 
all radical reform movements. It is a startling illustration of the 
logical results of that legislation which assumes the right of the State to 
treat her citizens as she sees fit; the right of the majority to act regard- 
less of the great principles of individual liberty. What would the 
founders of this Republic have thought of such a monstrous propo- 
sition; they who imagined they were founding a government where the 
rights of every citizen would be respected; where the cause of reform 
and progress, no matter how unpopular with the majority, should be 
tolerated, even until it could triumph by a healthful educational process 
under the sunshine of perfect freedom. Again, does not this act, which is 
only one of a number of similar occurrences of recent date, show conclu- 
sively that it would not yet be safe to increase the arbitrary power of the 
government, such as all plans of Nationalism and military Socialism 
necessarily involve ? 
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That the State as now constituted, — the State made up of the individ- 
uals who, under Socialism, would rule with supreme power, is not as 
humane, just, or tolerant as society demands the individual to be, must 
be apparent to every student of political economy. As an impressive 
illustration of the essential tyranny of the State when power is delegated 
to this mysterious something which nationalists are ready to worship as 
the essence of goodness, let me cite a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, and a statement of the tyranny involved in the 
statute which the court sustains. In the case of Powell vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, it was shown that acitizen by the name of Powell invested a small 
fortune in an oleomargarine factory, conscientiously carrying out the 
provisions of the statute passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature, which 
authorizes the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. A subsequent 
Legislature passed a bill making it a misdemeanor to manufacture or 
sell this commodity in any form. It was further shown and admitted 
that the feod was not injurious, that it was at once healthful and 
cheaper than butter, and that the manufacturer had strictly complied 
with the law regarding the proper stamping of the article. Nevertheless 
after Mr. Powell, acting in good faith, had invested his capital in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, in strict conformity to the law, he was 
by this subsequent statute made a criminal and prosecuted by the State 
for doing what a previous Legislature had authorized. Moreover, the 
State made no provision for compensation while thus outlawing his 
business, and the Supreme Court upheld the State on the ground that it 
was within the power of the Commonwealth to make it a crime to sell 
any goods. In commenting on this extraordinary decision, Samuel 
Cooper, in the course of a suggestive paper on the tyranny of the State 
observes : — 

Could a greater outrage have been inflicted on a citizen? The State 
passes laws that provide for the manufacture and sale of a commodity; 
then, after the business has been established, makes the citizen a crim- 
inal who put his capital into it atitsinvitation. To produce a cheap, 
wholesome food would seem to be deserving of commendation rather 
than a prison cell. It is not necessary to read the dissenting opinion to 
be convinced that such a statute deprives the citizen of life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. What should be said of a private 
person or corporation that committed the crime of inducing another, by 
false promises, to invest his all in a business acknowledged to be bene- 
ficial to mankind, and then deprived him of it and put him in jail ? 


This case alone forcibly illustrates how necessary it is to call a halt in 
the paternalistic tendency of our present legislation, which seeks to lodge 
absolute power, regardless of the principles of liberty, justice, and integ- 
rity, with the State; and secondly, to illustrate how dangerous it would 
be to sanction any scheme of government which insists on increasing 
the powers of this irresponsible government 

In the above instances I have given the absolute facts as they exist, 
in as few words as possible. I have selected typical cases where perse- 


«tions have recently occurred from widely different causes, I might 
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multiply illustrations of this growing spirit of intolerance until I wearied 
my readers, each emphasizing the all-important fact that all the majority 
wishes is the sanction of law to make its crimes against the minority 
assume a show of respectability. All that retards persecutions is the 
limit of the sanction of law, and I submit that in the light of his- 
tory, and in the face of the wrongs of the present, any increase of 
governmental power menaces the liberty, the happiness, and growth 
of the individual. The sanction of authority has ever been the cloak for 
persecution; while on the other hand it is equally true that our growth, 
our marvellous strides in intellectual development and scientific attain- 
ment, our quickened moral and religious sensibilities, which compel us 
to realize to-day as never before the wrongs that exist, all this growth 
which alone marks the progress of true civilization, has been precisely 
in proportion as man has been free, exactly as he has enjoyed liberty of 
thought, of speech, and action. 

What so much as freedom and toleration has 
made the past century pre-eminently the 
flower of all the ages ? Had Charles Darwin or 
Alfred Russell Wallace lived two centuries 
earlier, they would have perished had they 
insisted on proclaiming the great truths of evolution, and the conser- 
vative world would have sanctioned their destruction. No one who 
remembers the misrepresentation, calumny, and social ostracism heaped 
on the head of Charles Darwin, or the spirit of ferocious intolerance that 
blazed forth from the religious press and pulpit when the great apostle of 
evolution published the results of his years of patient study, can doubt 
that death would have overtaken him in an age that sanctioned govern- 
mental paternalism. Fortunately for him, and doubly fortunate for the 
world, he and his great co-laborers came forth at a moment when a 
tremendous reaction from Paternalism had setin. It was largely owing 
to this fortunate incident also, that the great Republic has become so 
splendid under the benign influence of liberty. It was grounded at a 
time when the current of human thought had set in strongly toward 
Individualism; when wearying of persecutions of State and Church, 
the people called for liberty and toleration. It was in this atmosphere 
that our Constitution was born, and only since we have taken to aping 
the habits of thought of effete and decaying monarchies, has the tide 
toward governmental control and against toleration and liberty set in. 

F , , Humanity seems determined to ignore the 
Oe es” great truth which every age has emphasized, 
a seer peeve, that those scorned and hated by the masses 
EVER BE IN THE to-day for their thought are the prophets of 
MINORITY. to-morrow. Slain in one age, they have monu- 
ments to their virtue and worth erected by a succeeding generation. The 
majority of the world’s most valuable truths as Dumas has observed, 
‘were in their infancy looked upon as idle dreams” or as poisonous 
errors which should be stamped out. The vanguard of the ages have 
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always been in the minority. If popular thought or conservatism had 
given to the world a tithe of the wealth in scientific discovery, in 
invention, or in ethics that has come from the despised dreamers, the 
iconoclasts, and the prophets, Socialism, which looks toward surrender- 
ing human liberty or the freedom of the individual to the State, would 
appear less tragic. It is a terrible thing to hamper the thought, fetter 
the brain, or check the honest utterances of anyone; but when this wrong 
carries with it the power of conservatism to say to progress “ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther,’ the crime becomes colossal. 

The censorship of the press, the drama, and the rostrum, or the gov- 
ernment control of these great voices of truth, which logically form a 
part of a paternal government, such as would be exhibited under 
Nationalism or military Socialism, means an embargo on independent 
thought and healthful liberty outside of orthodox or conservative 
lines. 

A MISTAKEN DIAG 
NOSIS OF THE 
CAUSE OF OUR 
SOCIAL EVILS. 


Again, is it not possible that Socialists may be 
substituting a result for the cause of the evil ? 
Is it not true that our present deplorable social 
conditions are merely results of human degen- 
eracy, of a lack of the proper development of 
character? I think thisis the case. And furthermore I think they are 
inclined to unconsciously magnify the evils in our present social and 
industrial conditions, or at least dwell on them at the expense of other 
evils almost as grave, many of which are the direct result of legislation 
or governmental interference. All physicians recognize the fact that 
frequently on the bodies of patients appear sores that are frightfully 
disgusting, resulting from poisons in the blood, and which, if healed 
without first placing the mind and body in a healthy condition, will 
result in far greater evils to the constitution than the ulcer, as frequently 
the poison which remains in the system attacks a vital organ, when 
death supervenes; whereas, if the system is placed in the way of health, 
and the poisons assailed at their fountain head, the sore heals. Now, as 
I view this matter, Socialism hopes to heal the economic sore by the 
application of legislation, while the body politic, the rank and file who 
compose those who to-day make up the Republic, are permeated with 
selfishness, ambition, the lust for power, the lust of the eye, and the 
lust of the flesh. We are informed that the heartless selfishness of 
the moneyed power produces the major evils in our present economic 
conditions, but did you never reflect that selfishness and the lust for 
power permeate every stratum in the present condition of society ? 
And here let us quote some sober and temperate thoughts recently 
expressed by Herbert Spencer: — 

Instead of the selfishness of the employing classes and the selfishness 
of competition, we are to have the unselfishness of a mutually aiding 
system. How far is this unselfishness now shown in the behavior of 
working-men to one another? What shall we say to the rules limiting 


the numbers of new hands admitted into each trade, or to the rules 
which hinder ascent from inferior classes of workers to superior classes ? 
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One does not see in such regulations any of that altruism by which 
Socialism is to be pervaded. Contrariwise, one sees a pursuit of private 
interests no less keen than among traders. Hence, unless we suppose 
that men’s natures will be suddenly exalted, we must conclude that the 
pursuit of private interests will sway the doings of all the component 
classes in a socialistic society. Again there will come the rejoinder: 
‘¢ We shall guard against all that. Everybody will be educated; and all, 
with their eyes constantly open to the abuse of power, will be quick to 
prevent it.”” The worth of these expectations would be small, even 
could we not identify the causes which will bring disappointment; for 
in human affairs the most promising schemes go wrong in ways which 
no one anticipated. Butin this case the going wrong will be necessi- 
tated by causes which are conspicuous. The working of institutions is 
determined by men’s characters, and the existing defects in their charac- 
ters will inevitably bring about the results above indicated. There is 
no adequate endowment of those sentiments required to prevent the 
growth of a despotic bureaucracy. 


As Mr. Spencer observes, we are met the moment we point out the 
facts by the assurance that the people will be educated up to the point 
of fraternalism. If that is true, we will have voluntary co-operation 
which is highly desirable, instead of a military despotism, If fraternal- 
ism exists there will be no demand for Paternalism. If it does not exist, 
the same evils seething inthe body politic at present, when given the 
powers of an absolute bureaucracy, must necessarily result as they have 
resulted in the monarchial, religious and popular governments of the 
past when power has been given the ruling class, After a careful study 
of this problem in the light of the past and the present, but in a 
purely friendly spirit, I find my conclusions accord with Mr. Spencer, 
when he observes : ‘‘ My opposition to Socialism results from the belief 
that it would stop the progress to such a higher state, and bring back a 
lower state.” 

Once again: It has never been proved that the evils which have grown 
out of extreme wealth and the unjust inequality of conditions, cannot be 
overcome without resort to a policy which is open to such grave and 
well-founded objections as Paternalism. Revolutionary measures, or for 
that matter any legislative step which in the least infringes on the liberty 
of the citizen, cannot be justified, and should not be entertained until 
after it has been demonstrated that the menace cannot be removed by 
agencies which will not curtail the freedom of the individual. Now I 
believe that with a continued agitation and constant appeals to the con- 
science of the people in precisely the same way that Jesus appealed 
to the conscience of the individual, the time will soon arrive wherein 
measures which are not at variance with the principles underlying Indi- 
vidualism, and which will be free from the seeds of tyranny, will be 
brought about. Civilization is on the upward trend. The tremendous 
moral awakening of the present day which marks a new epoch in man’s 
advancement, and which has been coming up to its present gigantic pro- 
portions for several generations, speaks most eloquently of the moral 
energy of the people. This agitation is healthful ; it is doing for us what 
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a true education would have accomplished. It is giving energy and 
force to character. 

To me the causes of the sad phases of life 
to-day are more than aught else traceable to a 
defective education through successive gener- 
ations. Parents have largely overlooked the 
solemn responsibility of character-building 
which devolved upon them. They supposed that the school and the Church 
would cultivate the brain and soul. The school taught the brain along 
purely intellectual lines, leaving the Church and home to develop the 
ethical side of life, and the Church, forgetting her loftiest mission in 
profitless strife and contention over dogma, rite, and ritual, has largely 
failed in the work she might have wrought; hence the greatest need of 
the hour is a persistent ethical agitation; to quicken the dormant ener- 
gies in the heart of the people. If this great work is faithfully pursued, 
while the necessity for liberty, toleration, and justice shaping our 
every act is strenuously insisted upon, I believe that measures will 
be devised for reducing uninvited poverty to the minimum and fostering 
all that is best, noblest, and grandest in thesoul of man. Jn the sunlight 
of liberty I seea growing world. Inthe radiance of her smile man tri- 
umphs over error and superstition. Butin the shadow of Paternalism, 
progress has ever withered, science has been a fugitive, and the van- 
guard of civilization have suffered ignominious death. No lesson is 
more impressively taught by the ages than that science, progress, and 
human unfoldment move in the wake of liberty. I have no faith in any 
theory of government that distrusts human freedom. I believe that 
no enduring progress Or true civilization can be builded on other founda- 
tion than liberty and justice. 


THE PRIME CAUSE OF 
OUR SOCIAL EVILS 
' IS LACK OF 
CHARACTER. 
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VOLUME IV. OF THE ARENA. 


Wirn our next issue Tue ARENA opens its fourth volume. The past six 
months have marked a period of prosperity that has exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations. Our subscription list has during that time more than 
doubled; our sales are constantly increasing. During three of the past six 
months we have been compelled to issue extra editions to supply the demand, 
while one month three editions were called for. Another gratifying fact, 
something which gives us great pleasure, is the enthusiasm exhibited by our 
army of subscribers. From every State and Territory we monthly receive 
many hundreds of letters expressing in the most unqualified terms appreciation 
for Tue Arena. It is daily more and more apparertt how strongly this 
review has taken hold of our broad-minded, earnest, and thoughtful people. 
To feel that we have such an army of workers who are thus deeply interested 
in Tue Arena, and the cause of free and fair thought for which it stands, 
affords us more pleasure than we can adequately express. 

Steadily pursuing our course, we have continued to present all sides of 
the great fundamental problems which most intimately affect our civilization, 
and upon which depend the progress of humanity. In this respect Tue 
ARENA is unique. We devote little space to the superficial aspects of affairs, 
knowing that to arrive at a true solution we must go to the foundation. 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME III. 


Among the writers who have contributed to Tas Arena during the past 
six months, we mention the following as indicative of the wide scope of 
thought presented, and the authoritative character of the great writers who 
are from month to month speaking to our readers on the living issues which 
are so profoundly agitating the minds of our best and most earnest thinkers, 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, Pres. E. B. ANDREWS, 
mC. G., Eka of Brown University, 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 
Tuomas G. SHEARMAN, 

Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE, D. D.. 
Rev. LYMAN ABpsorrt, D. D., 
Count Leo To.srTol, 

C. Woop Davis, 

HELEN H. GARDENER, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


Rev. Cuas. F. DEEms, D. D., LL. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Pror. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard, 


RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, 
Fevtix L. Oswawcp, Ph. D., 
Pror. Jas. T. Brxsy, 

Pror. JosePpH Ropes BUCHANAN, 
MoncureE D. Conway, 
HAMLIN GARLAND, 

Pror. ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 
Dr. R. Oscoop Mason, A. M., 
GERALD MASSEY, 

PAUL BLovuet (Max O’ Rell). 
Henry D. CuHapin, M. D. 
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A FEW NOTEWORTHY PAPERS THAT WILL. APPEAR IN 
EARLY NUMBERS OF VOLUME IV. OF THE ARENA. 


As will be readily seen, it is impossible to name in advance many of the 
most notable contributions which will appear from month to month, owing 
to the fact that as great problems assume a prominent place in the public 
mind, leading thinkers and specialists -in the various realms of thought are 
immediately employed to emphasize the lesson the public mind is ready to 
hear. <A great number of the best thinkers of America and Etrope are 
preparing papers for Tue ArENA, which will appear from month to month. 
A few papers of great interest which will be published shortly are enumerated 
below : — 


THE UNKNOWN. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

Mr. Flammarion is recognized as one of the greatest astronomers of our age, a 
scientific scholar of the first rank, and ope of the most entertaining living essayists. 
This contribution has, so the illustrious author informs us, required more time than 
he has hitherto given to any magazine essay. It will be of special interest to 
thoughtful people as embodying the personal experiences of Mr. Flammarion, Victor 
Hugo, Victorine Sardou, and other eminent scholars in their investigations of psychic 
phenomena. 


THE LOGIC OF PORT ROYAL. By Pror. BRENTANO, OF THE ACADEMY OF PARIS 
Translated by Geo. Albert Meyer, under the personal supervision of the illustri- 


ous author. 


A RADICAL REMEDY. By Pror. Josepn Ropes BuCHANAN. 

The profound interest manifested in Prof. Buchanan's paper on the Nationaliza- 
tion of the Land indicates how strongly the people are thinking on lines of radical 
economic reform, and how quickly they recognize able presentations of social prob- 
lems, even though they may not agree with the methods proposed. In the June 
ARENA, Prof. Buchanan will advance a radical remedy for our social evils. A remedy 
which, he believes, the exigencies of the hour demand,and which he thinks would solve 
the great economic problem with less friction, and in a shorter time than any plan 
heretofore advanced. The paper is bold, almost startling, in some of its propositions, 
and will, without doubt, éall forth as much discussion as the notable essay on the 
Coming Cataclysm of Europe and America, which necessitated several extra 
editions of THE ARENA to supply the demand it occasioned. 


THROUGH THE SLUMS OF BOSTON. By THE Epiror or THE ARENA. 

This paper which will probably appear in the June ARENA, will be richly illus- 
trated by numerous photogravures, showing the true condition of the very poor in 
the city which boasts of its freedom from poverty. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF RAILWAYS. By C. Woop Davis. 

No recent contribution to the economic literature of the day has called forth 
greater attention than C. Wood Davis’ paper in the February ARENA, on The 
Farmer, The Investor, and The Railway. It has stimulated general discussion and 
been the basis of a great number of newspaper editorials and magazine articles. 
Mr. Davis is now completing an essay which will prove equally striking on Govern- 
mental Control of Railways. 

WHAT IS BUDDHISM? By CHARLES SCHRODER. 

This paper, which is the third of our series on the World's Great Religions, is a 
condensation of the salient points in Buddhism as presented by Subhadra Bickshu, 
translated by Mr. Schroder, with a comparison of Buddhism and Christianity by the 
translator. 
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THE IRRIGATION PROBLEM IN THE NORTHWEST. By JAmes REALP, JR. 

Mr. Realf, whose paper on the greatest living Englishman, published some months 
ago in THE ARENA, elicited strong words of appreciation from Mr. Gladstone, has 
been recently making a careful study of the irrigation problem in the Dakotas. The 
hope of that great territory depends on irrigation. Mr. Realf treats the problem in 
a practical and entertaining manner. 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. By Por. Jas. T. Brxpy, Pu. pb. 

A brilliant exposition of the subject by a scholar who sees no inharmony between 
the essentials of Christianity and the doctrine of evolution. 

THE REALISTIC TREND OF MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE, By Emi. Bium, 

Pu. D. 

A strong essay, showing how completely Realism is supplanting the older schools 
of literature in Germany. 

AT HOME. By Ame Lia B. Epwarps. 

A fascinating sketch by the illustrious.author and explorer, giving an insight 
into her own home life, describing her methods of study, her favorite books, pic- 
tures, etc 
FAITH IN GOD AS A PERSONAL EQUATION. By Rev. C. A. BARTOL. 

A thoughtful essay from one of New England’s best thinkers. 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. By Rabbi SCHINDLER AND OTHERS. 

Rabbi Schindler will continue his scholarly paper on the immigration problem, 
Other leading thinkers will also contribute to this discussion. 

THE MALUNGEONS. By WILLIAM ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 

The strange race who live in East Tennessee have attracted great attention since 
Tue ARENA published the first of a series of papers, written for the review by Miss 
Dromgoole. In order to make these papers strictly correct and authoritative, the bril- - 
liant young Tennessee authoress recently set out from Boston for a second visit to 
the home of the Malungeons. She spent several weeks among this strange and 
hitherto almost unknown people, during which time she collected data for the first 
and only authoritative series of papers ever published, treating on the Malungeons. 
These papers will be continued in THE ARENA. 

THE DANGERS OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE EDUCATED CLASS IN A REPUBLIC. 

By HELEN H. GARDENER. 

THE CHIVALRY OF THE PRESS. By JuLius CHAMBERS. 
WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS. By “1ELEN CAMPBELL. 
THE NEW OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick. 


The above partial list of papers of great merit which will appear within the next 
few months in THE ARENA, merely indicate the scope and character of the work 
which will fill the pages of this review. Portraits of leading thinkers, the story, 
biographical sketches, and the editorial notes will continue in the future, as in the 
past, to be features of THE ARENA. No expense will be spared to make THE ARENA, 
in every respect, the leading liberal and progressive review of the age. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mk, ©. Woop Davis’ Great PAPER 
ON THE WHEAT PROBLEM.—We desire to 
call the special attention of our readers to 
the remarkable paper ‘oi Mr. C. Wood 
Davis in this THE ARENA. 
Almost a year was required by Mr. Davis 
to secure from Europe, Asia, Australia, 
South and North America the official 
data employed in this essay. It is prob- 
ably the most complete and exhaustive 
examination of the wheat problem that 
has ever appeared in any review. This 
paper will be followed by a brilliant pa- 


issue of 


per on governmental control of railways, 
by Mr. Davis. 


——w—eoenrrr 


A NoTABLE Discussion.—In this num- 
ber of THE ARENA 
notable debate between the 
novelist and Julian 
and the great leader of Unitarian thought, 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, on ‘‘Is Spirit 
ualism Worth While?” 
been rendered peculiarly opportune ow- 
ing to the 
have been made in the psychic realm 


appears a most 
eminent 


critic, Hawthorne 


This theme has 
remarkable discoveries that 


during the past two decades by promi- 
nent scientific investigators. The great 
work which has been accomplished by the 
English Society for Psychical Research, 
the remarkable demonstrations made by 
French physicians and scientists through 
experiments in hypnotism, have awakened 
the serious interest of the best thinkers in 
the civilized world, on the marvelous and 
hitherto unsuspected powers of the hu- 
man mind. The psychic discussionin this 
number of THE ARENA leaves the field 
of scientific research and discusses what 
in the opinions of two eminent thinkers, 
would result from the demonstration of 


immortality, which spiritualists claim 
will follow a careful, impartial, and sci- 
entific investigation of psychic phenom- 


ena. 


——— 


The Work INVOLVED 
GREAT MAGAZINE. 
think of the 
required to give them each month,in a 
thought on the 
great problems of the day, and the impor 


IN MAKING A 
Few people stop to 
work 


immense amount of 


concise form, the best 


tant facts relating to questions of general 


interest,*which are found in our great 


magazines. Aside from the mechanical 


work. the editorial labor involving the se- 
lection of subjects and authors to ably 
treat them, and the numerous other 
details essential in making a magazine 
a pronounced this age of 
giant monthly serials, there is the labo- 
rious work of the scholarly contributor, 
who in a few pages frequently condenses 
the accumulated knowledge of many years 
of profound study. 


success in 


To bring within the 
compass of a magazine essay a mass of 
evidence, make deductions, and answer 
objections, requires far more skill and 
Let 
us take, for instance, the first paper in 
THE ARENA this month. In 
authoritatively treat 


labor than many people imagine. 


order to 
Mr. 
Davis had to procure official data from 


his subject, 
the various wheat-growing and wheat- 
Sta- 
Australia, 
South and North America, were essential 


consuming countries of the world. 
tistics from Europe, India, 
to the proper treatment of the subject, 
though it required months to procure 
them. When once at hand all unnecessary 
facts had to be eliminated, comparative 
tables made; after which the labor in- 
cident to writing a comprehensive paper 
setting forth facts heretofore beyond the 
reach of reader 


the general was re- 


quired. The result will prove eminently 
the scholar 
time to 


satisfactory to busy who 


has no wade through libra- 
ries or official reports, but who desires 
to keep abreast with the facts of the 
This 


The great reviews of to-day are really 


day. illustration is suggestive. 
themselves, — 
thought * 
various 


libraries in 
filled 
written by 


condensed 
best 
the 


with the 
specialists in 


libraries 
realms of thought, and condensed so as 
to enable the general reader to keep well 
informed in the midst of a busy life 
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OuR SECOND PAPER ON THE WoRLD'S 
Abram §8., 
Isaacs, of the University of New York, 


GREAT RELIGIons. — Prof. 
gives us an admirable paper on ‘* What is 
the 


Judaism?”’ in this issue. This is 
second of our series of papers on the 
world’s great religions, the first being by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, entitled ‘* What is 
Christianity?’’ In an early number of 


the paper will appear a paper on * What 
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